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The Battle of Gettysburg, which took place July 1, 
2 and 3, 1863, in the war between the States, is justly 
famous, not only because of the magnitude of the num- 
ber and size of arms involved, the intensity of the fight- 
ing and the resultant high number of casualties, and the 
fact that it represented the first great northern victory, 
and in the light of what was to follow, actually the turn- 
ing point of the war; but it is also interesting because 
it was the site of the farthest north battle in that war. 
One does not need much imagination to picture the 
effect of such intense fighting in and around a town of 
the size of Gettysburg, in which more than 40,000 men 
were injured and more than 5,000 killed. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that the site of such a battle, 
preserved for the time in the memory of the inhabitants 
and those who took part in the battle, who scattered to 
all parts of the Union, upon the cessation of hostili- 
ties, to tell about their experiences in battle; and more 
particularly about the Gettysburg battle, with the result 
that here was established a national shrine, the size of 
which is equalled nowhere else in this country, and the 
markers in bronze and stone, as well as written word, 
have permanently resolved this community into a place 
where the battle will be forever fought in the imagina- 
tion of those who come to visit it and go over the 
grounds that now form The Military Park. 


By the middle of the summer of 1863, the United 
States Sanitary Commission and Hospital Transport Ser- 
vice had become well organized, and were giving their 
utmost to relieve those in need as a result of the battle. 
The thousands of federal and confederate wounded had 
to be supplied with food and care well into August, and 
as quickly as the wounded were convalescing, they were 
sent away to the larger centers, most of them іо Balti- 
more. The large number of dead, of course, present- 
ed a serious problem for the community. 


As a result, the citizens of Gettysburg, led by Judge 
David Wills, purchased some 17 acres of ground on 
Cemetery Hill, which adjoined the old town cemetery, 
and arranged to inter here the most of the dead, so 
many of whom were unidentified. Because soldiers of 
28 states were represented in this battle, one can ap- 
preciate why there was so much national significance 
in this move. 


The credit for a national cemetery at Gettysburg is 
undoubtedly due David Wills, 
prominence as a citizen, we are not surprised to find 
that his fine residence, located on the Square, was a 
constant meeting place for men and women of promi- 
nence in the affairs of the state and nation. 


The Wills Home as it appeared about the time of 
Lincoln’s Visit 


Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania, when he heard of 
the project, apoointed Wills as his representative for 
the State of Pennsylvania, and requested the governors 
of the other states, whose soldiers lost their lives at 
this battle, to appoint representatives to act with Wills 
as an official commission, to handle the establishment of 
Judge Wills was 
designated as chairman of that commission. 


a national cemetery at Gettysburg. 


Although October 23 was the original date set for 
the dedication of this cemetery, it was changed to suit 
the convenience of Edward Everett, who was recognized 
as the foremost orator of America at that time. He 
had therefore been selected to deliver the main address. 
Because of a prior engagement, and also because he 
felt that he needed more time in which to prepare an 
adequate address, the date was advanced to November 
19, 1863. 


Judge Wills naturally sent an invitation to President 
Lincoln and the members of his Cabinet to attend the 
ceremonies, and it is believed did not expect that he 


and because of his " 


"propriate to have the President speak. 


“would be able to attend. However, contrary to his sup- 
bosition, the President did accept the invitation, and it 
T then that the committee decided it would be ap- 

Judge Wills 
_Itherefore wrote the President and undoubtedly did not 
realize that he was thereby seHing the stage for one of 
the world's greatest classics. The following is a copy 
| of his invitation, taken from the bronze tablet in the 
| National Cemetery: 


The several states having soldiers in the army 
of the Potomac who were killed at the Battle of 
Gettysburg, or have since died at the various hospit- 
als established in the vicinity, have procured grounds 
on a prominent part of the battlefield for a ceme- 
tery, and are having the dead removed to them 
and properly buried. 

These grounds will be consecrated and set 
apart to this sacred purpose on Thursday, the 19th 
instant. It is the desire that you, as Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation, formally set apart these grounds 
to their sacred use by a few appropriate remarks. 
It will be a source of great gratification to the 
many widows and orphans that have been made 
almost friendless by the great battle here, to have 
you here personally. 1+ will kindle anew in the 
breasts of the comrades of these brave dead, now in 
the tented field or nobly meeting the foe ia the 
front, a confidence that they who sleep in ceath 
on the battlefield are not forgotten by those in 
authority; and they will feel, that should their fate 
be the same, their remains wil! not be uncared for. 


In this letter we see a prophecy of the Gettysburg 
Address, and it is well to read this and follow it with a 
reading of the President's address, to show how naturally 
and appropriately the President accepted and replied. 
| believe that the suggestion that Judge Wills made in 
the last few lines, made such an impression upon the 
mind of the President that he reflected it in his ce'e- 
brated address, which is clearly an honest, thoughtful 
effort to carry out the suggestion. Certain we are that 
the same feelings permeate the thoughts of both men, 
and the language of Judge Wills’ invitation is strikingly 
similar to that in the President’s address. 


We know that the original plans made by Stanton 
called for leaving Washington early in the morning of 
the 19th, arriving in time to be present at the dedication 
ceremonies, and returning that evening to Washington. 
Fortunately Judge Wills had invited the President to 
come the day before and make his residence the stopping 
place, and the President happily acted upon the sug- 
gestion and changed the plans of the Secretary, so that 


the party left Washington on the 18th. Arriving in 
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the evening of that day, the President proceeded to 
Judge Wills' home where he stayed for the night. Other 
members of the Presidential party were entertained in 
other homes of prominent citizens of Gettysburg. 


It is also known that on the evening of the 18th, 
before President Lincoln retired, crowds in the streets 
of Gettysburg, went about from house to house, calling 
upon the prominent personages housed within to come 
out and show themselves and say a few words. The 
crowd naturally gathered at Judge Wills’ home and, due 
to their persistent calls, President Lincoln appeared at 
the door and said the following: 


"| appear before you, fellow citizens, merely 
to thank you for this compliment. The inference 
is a very fair one that you would hear me for a 
little while at least, were | to commence to make 
a speech. | do not appear before you for the 
purpose of doing so, and for several substantial 
reasons. The most substantial of these is that | 
have no speech to make. In my position it is some- 
what important that | should not say any foolish 
things. (A voice: "If you can help if" It very 
often happens that the only way to help it is to say 
nothing at all. Believing that is my present condi- 
tion this evening, | must beg of you to excuse me 
from addressing you further." 


Of course, the President was mindful of the coming 
election year, and was naturally cautious not to say 
anything that would hinder his political fortunes in a 
state so important as Pennsylvania on an occasion of 
this kind. This, we believe, is the main reason why the 
President did not care to make any more extensive 
remarks, plus the fact that in a noisy going about of a 
crowd of this kind, with the street noises, there would 
naturally be a disturbance beyond the immediate crowd, 
gathered about any one place, so that it would be dif- 
ficult at best to say anything that would be lastingly 
effective. 


Edward Everett was nearly seventy years old when 
he spoke at Gettysburg. Born in Massachusetts, he soon 
became distinguished as a public speaker and poet. Ed- 
ucated at Harvard, where he graduated at a very early 
age, he entered the ministry, from which he moved in 
a few years, to become a Professor of Greek at Harvard. 
From this we find him a Congressman for ten years, 
Governor of Massachusetts four terms, Minister to Eng- 
land, then President of Harvard University, and then 
Secretary of State in President Fillmore's Cabinet, which 
position he filled upon resigning as President at Harvard, 
to succeed Daniel Webster, who had just died. Finally 
he was elected Senator of the United States from Mass- 


achuseHs, and after a colorful career there, retired 
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to follow his literary interests. In 1860, he was nom- 
inated for Vice-President on the Constitutional Union Par- 
ty ticket, and with John Bell as nominee for President, ran 
against Lincoln and Hamlin, and succeeded in securing 
39 electoral votes. In this brief resume, we may ap- 
preciate Everett was an important character and his 
address was naturally tne high spot for the dedication 
ceremonies, His oratory was superb, and everyone a- 
greed that he had been excelled only by Daniel Web- 
ster. |t is interesting to note that he had a brilliant 
lecture on the subject of George Washington, which 
he had repeated more than a hundred times to large 
and interested gatherings, and the proceeds raised from 
these lectures, were given to secure Mount Vernon as 
a public shrine. 


When Everett arose to speak, he laid on the table 
before him, the lengthy manuscript of his address. He 
did not refer to it once, however, in the two hours which 
he required to deliver the oration. Some people have 
the impression that the speech was too long. Suf- 
fice it to say that it would not have been acceptable 
had it not been as long. In that period of our history, 
such an occasion as this demanded an address of at 
least this length, to have the public feel satisfied. His 
oration was laid out along classical lines, and as woula 
be expected of a man of his education, experience and 
training, it was delivered with great poise, effectiveness 
and tact. He reviewed the maneuvers of the two armies 
in the battle from beginning to end. He then went 
into a discussion of the causes of the war and the 
issues for which the Union armies were fighting. In 
conclusion, he paid a tribute to those who had given 
up their lives for the Union cause. 


The Gettysburg oration which he had prepared, 
was unquestionably to be for him a crowning achievement 
and а fitting climax to a brilliant career. It is well for 
us to remember this, in our consideration of what was 
actually to happen, because his address was adequate 
and successful; and undoubtedly would have been well 
remembered by the American public, had it not been 
that Lincoln's "Gettysburg Address", which at the time 
was not considered by the public to be of much impor- 
tance, was to prove in time to be, so far superior that it 
has in seventy-five years become one of the best known, 
most widely quoted pieces of English literature. 


Among the numerous beacon lights, that shine out 
with unusual brightness, in the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
when it is examined by anyone in America or any other 
country of the world, the one that is known best, and 
most revered, is the Dedication Address — best known 
simply as The Gettysburg Address. Here in 270 words 
was pronounced the most reverent, thought provoking 
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and sincere dedicatory address that has ever been made, 
and in its final form, as rewritten by Lincoln and given to 
Bancroft, the historian, it stands a perfect example of 
English; that all of us might do well to study with the 
thought of trying to approach it in our letter writing and 
our own public speaking. 


Because the Gettysburg Address is so well known 
throughout the civilized world, it is not unusual to find 
that each year thousands of people make a special ef- 
fort to visit the town of Gettysburg, in the foothills of 
the South Mountains—near the Maryland border. They, 
of course, remember from their history studies that here 
was fought that truly great battle of the conflict be- 
tween the States, and in which so many, many soldiers 
gave their lives and many more were seriously injured. 
While the battlefield has been most appropriately pre- 
served as a national shrine, and everywhere stand mon- 
uments to the honor and memory of the dear departed, 
no one has given the world, in any form, such a memorial 
as did Abraham Lincoln in his Immortal Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. Small wonder then that everyone who visits the 
battlefield is also anxious to see the spot where Lincoln 
stood to deliver those "few remarks", and to inquire 
about the place where it was written. 


For years, everyone has wanted to see the Wills 
home in which the Civil War President was made a wel- 
come guest the night before he delivered his address. 
Guides of the battlefield unfailingly point out the house 
and the room from the Square as they conduct their sight- 
seeing parties. But only a few visitors have persisted in 
overcoming the feeling that the room was not open to 
the public, have gone up the stairs, and taken a chance 
on getting into the room to see it. The original stairs 
came from the street on which the house originally faced, 
and the entrance location may still be seen because, in 
later years, two bronze tablets were placed at ei- 
ther side of the entrance door and these tablets are still 
in that original location, although the doorway has been 
closed up since the downstairs became a store. Now, 
however, the side entrance which led into Judge Wills' 
office оп the ground floor, has been made the only еп- 
trance, and it is immediately below the Lincoln room, 
which is reached by ascending an easy stair to the first 
floor. The large corner room was the Wills living room 
and it now is used as a law office. The room immediate- 
ly South of this was the Master Bedroom which had been 
set aside for the President's use on this, his only 
visit to Gettysburg. The owner of the building had used 
it for an office for many years, and only recently was 
persuaded to make it available to the public, at the re- 
quest of a group of interested, historically-minded citi- 
zens. 
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While there is no decisive record of when President 
Lincoln wrote his: first thoughts on the proposed address, 
| am confident that following his usual habits in such mat- 
ters, whereby he used great deliberation in arranging 
his thoughts and turning over in his mind, the phrases 
that might best express his thoughts, that he would do a 
great deal of this preparation in Washington. Whether 
he actually wrote any of the address before leaving 
Washington is a question. Secretary Nicolay believes 
that part of the address was written in Washington and 
part in Gettysburg, and gives very plausible expianation 
for his supposition. 


Gardner Portrait of Lincoln taken in Washington, D. C. 


Nov. 8, 1863. 


Note Everett Manuscript on table. 


We are certain also that Lincoln had a copy of 
Edward Everett's oration before he left Washington. 
As proof of this we have a portrait, one of several taken 
Sunday, November 8, 1863, but ten days before he went 
to Gettysburg, and made at the Gardner Studio in 
Washington, and you will note the papers on the table 
in the reproduction of this portrait, which papers were 
the printed manuscript of Everett's oration, sent for him 
to read, so he could know what ground Everett intended 
to cover. 


The portrait frontispiece made at the same time 
therefore not only one of the best known of the portrai 
of Abraham Lincoln, but shows us exactly what Lincoln 
looked like at the time he delivered the Ge 
Address. 


ТУ sburg 


We do know that President Lincoln retired 
room on the evening of the 18th to prepare his адаг 
and | have every reason to believe that it was at ! 
time that he first wrote out in ink on White House 
tionery, the first dratt of the Gettysburg Address. W 
have the statement of Judge Wills to support this E 
lief, and also know from the 
Nicolay that some last-minute changes were made on the 
morning of the 19th before leaving for the cemetery 
grounds. These changes being made hurriedly, were 
done in pencil on a sheet of legal size foolscap paper of 
a bluish gray color, which the President conceivably 
might have brought with him from Washington as he 
did the White House stationery, as we have his secre 
tary's statement to the effect that he very often had 
such paper for use in preparing long and formal docu 


statement of Secretary 


ments, and if this were not the case, it is still plausible 
that such paper would be available in the Judge's home, 
secured from Wills’ office on the ground floor. This 
second sheet, which is written in pencil, clearly indicates 
that it was written at a different time than the first 
page of the first draft, and while everybody could a- 
gree that this portion was wriHen at Gettysburg, it is 
quite clear that he would have written more deliberate- 
ly and in ink, in the longer period at night as Judge 
Wills testifies, and the second page, written in pencil 
was written on the morning of the day of the ceremonies 
as Secretary Nicolay testifies in his article “Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address," one of a series appearing in the 
Century Magazine, which later was published in his vol- 
umes "Abraham Lincoln, A History." 


In the belief that the first draft as it has been 
preserved would be of interest, it is reproduced in 
facsimile. The first draft of the address, as has been 
stated, is on two sheets of paper, and it is now the prop- 
erty of the Library of Congress. The first page is on 
White House stationery, the writing being in ink, and 
represents the sheet that the President most probably 
used when he started to write out his thoughts the night 
of the 18th. The second sheet is legal foolscap and the 
writing is in pencil as he probably would have written 
a last-minute revision the morning of the 19th. 


We also have a signed statement and testimony of 
Judge Wills who substantiates these facts. We repro- 
duce it here for the first time. This should make it clear 
that this great address was written at Judge Wills' home. 
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Benjamin P. Poore, a journalist, made the statement 
in one of his books that it was on this trip to Gettys- 
burg that the President wrote on a scrap of paper what 
he believed later proved to be the Gettysburg Address. 
However, the head of the official escort on the train, 
Provost-Marshal James B. Fry, refutes this statement as 
do a great many others who should have known, and if 
we keep in mind the rather simple accommodations of 
the railroads of that day, with the none too smooth road- 
bed and the accompanying rocking of the train, travel- 
ing at a reasonable pace, one can well understand why 
no great success could attend the writing of any mes- 
sage, much less the Gettysburg Address. We also do 
not have any such scrap of paper preserved, and it is en- 
tirely probable that it would have been saved, had it 
ever been written in this manner. 


It should therefore be clear that at Judge Wills’ 
home the entire Gettysburg Address was first written 
out in preparation for the delivery at the dedication 
ceremonies on November 19, and because of this, the 
room in which Lincoln stayed that night and wrote this 
immortal paper, has wisely been set apart for the pil- 
grimages of interested Americans to visit and be inspir- 
ed, as well as to honor Abraham Lincoln. 


This brings us to a consideration of the Address 
itself. There are six transcriptions of the address, all 
different in some minor points, and an endless number 
of copied reports of what Lincoln really said, with as 
many more variations of these reports, some due un- 
doubtedly to stenographic and typographical errors. 


We have mentioned variations that exist in minor 
points in the several "authentic" copies of the Gettys- 
burg Address. We give you the words of three. The 
first draft as shown in facsimile is as follows: 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth, upon this continent, a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that "all men are created equal" 


Now we are engaged in a great civil war, test- 
ing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived, 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battle field of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of it, as a final resting place 
for those who died here, that the nation might live. 
This we may, in all propriety do. But, in a larger 
sense, we can not dedicate—we can not conse- 
crate—we can not hallow, this ground—The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have hal- 
lowed it, far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long remember 
what we say here; while it can never forget what 


they did here. 


It is rather for us, the living, we here be dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—-that, 
from these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they here, gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
the nation, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people by the people for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


The report of the official commission at the dedi- 


cation recorded in short hand at the time. It follows: 


Four score and seven years ago, our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 


Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation—or any nation, so con- 
ceived and so dedicated—can long endure. 


We are met on a great battle-field of that 

We are met to dedicate a portion of it as 
the final resting-place of those who have given their 
lives that that nation might live. 


war. 


It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 


But in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow, this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it, far above our power to add 
or fo detract. 


The world will very little note nor long remem- 
ber what we say here; but it can never forget what 


they did here. 


It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated, 
here, to the unfinished work that they have thus 
far so nobly carried on. |t is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us; that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they here gave 
the last full measure of devotion: that we here high- 
ly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that the nation shall, under God, have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 


And finally the copy furnished Bancroft and now 
accepted everywhere as the authoritative copy: 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent, a new nation, con- 
ceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 
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Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met.on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field, as 
a final resting place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 


But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate— 
we can not consecrate — we can not hallow — this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
g.ed here have consecrated it, far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinish- 
сі work which they who fought here have thus far 
so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion—that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in vain— 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom—and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 


Taking the Bancroft copy as final let us examine 
the differences in the other copies. 


The first draft differs in the following points: The 
word "upon" instead of "on" this continent in the first 
sentence and the use of quotation marks about "all 
men are created equal" which are omitted in the final 
copy. |n the third sentence the words "battle field" 
instead of the word “battlefield. In the fourth sen- 
tence the word "it" instead of "that field" and the 
words "died here," instead of "here gave their lives": 
also "the" nation instead of "that" nation. 


The fifth sentence is completely different "This we 
may, in all propriety do." instead of "It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this." The sixth 
sentence, the words "can not" hallow, is followed with a 
comma instead of a dash. This first copy after the word 
"ground" has a dash instead of a period before the 
seventh sentence begins. This seventh sentence has a 
comma following "who struggled here," which is omitted 
in the final copy: and uses the word "hallowed" instead 
of "consecrated". 

The eight sentence has a semi-colon preceding the 
word "'; while", and only а comma is used in the final 
copy, and the word is changed to ", but". 
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In the ninth sentence the thought is reframed fin- 
ally to be most effective. Ht originally was written "lt 
is rather for us, the living, we here be dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us— that," and was strength- 
ened finally to read "It is for us the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that". 


Again further on the word "here" is inserted to 
read "for which they here, gave" which is omitted in 
the Bancroft copy and reads simply "for which they 
gave"; and "that" omitted, the clause ending with a 
semi-colon as "resolve these dead shall not have 
to read "resolve that these dead shall 
not have died іп vain—' ending with a dash. Next: 
"the nation," becomes "this nation," and "shall have 
а new birth of freedom," ending with a сотта, be- 
comes "under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
дот" ending with a dash. 


died in vain;" 


In the conclusion two extra commas were used not 
in the first copy, that were put in the final copy as 
shown in "government of the people by the peop'e" 
changes to "government of the people, by the реоріе,". 


The official commission's copy varies from the first 
dratt only slightly, probably due to stenographic er- 
rors. The fourth sentence reads "We are met" in- 
stead of "We have come’, and "as the final resting- 
place of those" instead of "as a final resting place for 
those". It reads also "who have given their lives that 
that nation might live." instead of "who died here, that 
the nation might live.", a change which may well have 
been made as the President was speaking. The same 
is true of the next difference. "It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this." instead of "This 
we may, in all propriety do." 


The next sentence shows a similar change from the 
original first draft being "have consecrated it, far a- 
bove our power to add or to detract." instead of "have 
hallowed it, far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract." 


In the next sentence the word "very" is inserted 
as "The world will very little note" instead of "The 
world will little note," and "but it can never" is shown 
instead of "while it can never". 


The sentences "lt is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated, here, to the unfinished work that they have 
thus far so nobly carried on. |t is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us:" 
is the improved wording probably delivered instead of 
the first draft of one sentence which reads, "lt is rather 


for us, the living, we here be dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—". 


In the last sentence the word "that" is inserted as 
"we here highly resolve that these dead" instead of 
simply "we here highly resolve these dead’. 


Again we find the phrase "under God" inserted 
after "nation shall, under God, have a new birth of 
freedom," instead of "nation, shall have a new Lirth of 
freedom,"’. 


By closely examining these three copies, the reader 
may clearly trace the changes and improvements and 
see why the Bancroft copy is considered the best and 
final authoritative copy. |t contains the substance of 
the first draft, improved as in delivery, and revised in 
the light of both in the Bancroft copy which Lincoln 
himself assumed would stand in the pages of history as 
correct. 


It is interesting to note that both great men recog- 
nized some of the real value in each other's contribution 
to the dedication program that bleak November day. 
Mr. Everett, who accompanied President Lincoln to 
Washington, sent him the following note on the next 
day: 


"My Dear Sir: Not wishing to intrude upon 
your privacy when you must be much engaged, | 
beg leave in this way to thank you very sincerely 
for your great thoughtfulness for my daughter's ac- 
commodation on the platform yesterday, and much 
kindness to me and mine at Gettysburg. Permit me 
also to express my great admiration of the thoughts 
expressed by you with such eloquent simplicity and 
appropriateness at the consecration of the ceme- 
tery. | should be glad if | could flatter myself that | 
came as near the central idea of the occasion in 
two hours as you did in two minutes. My son, who 
parted from me at Baltimore, and my daughter con- 
cur in this statement." 


President Lincoln told some of his intimate friends 
that he considered Everett's corapliment a prized cne and 
to it he replied with an equally splendid compliment, 
as follows: 


"Your kind note of today is received. In our 
respective parts yesterday, you could not have been 
excused to make a short address, nor | a long one. 
| am pleased to know that in your judgment the 
little | did say was not a failure. Of course | knew 
that Mr. Everett would not fail; and yet, while the 
whole discourse was eminently satisfactory, and will 
be of great value, there were passages in it which 
transcended my expectations. The point made a- 
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gainst the theory of the General Government being 
only an agency whose principals are the States was 
new to me, and, as | think, is one of the best argu- 
ments for national supremacy. The tribute to our 
noble women for their angel ministering to the suf- 
fering soldiers surpasses in its way, as do the sub- 
jects of it, whatever has gone before." 


The Gettysburg Address is a true reflection of the 
genius of the grcat President Lincoln and the room that 
sheltered him the night before he made those words 
immortal, the room in which he sat as he weighed their 
significance and put them in the final form that he would 
hold in his land as he delivered the dedication, should 
be held a place revered in the memory of his country- 
men. It is a shrine that will be remembered throughout 
one's life just as the soot in Ғе cemetery from which 
he spoke these words, has become sacred in the mem- 
ory of all Americans, and is fittingly marked with a tab- 
let of bronze containing the words of the address, pre- 
served for all time, for those Americans who look to 
Abraham Lincoln as a splendid example of real American 
manhood. 


"The Union must be preserved" 


BRADY 


The best Portrait of Lincoln 


"With malice toward none, 
With charity for all." 


Courtesy of Truman H. Bartlett, Esq. 


Photographs taken November 1863 on the Sunday previous to his Gettysburg address show that Lincoln had 
slender, well-shaped and proportioned hands and feet for a man of his size. Note the habitual expression of perfect 


serenity even in the midst of the war. 


From Мо. 82 in the Collection of Е. H. Meserve 


Photograph by Brady іп 1864, unre- 
touched. No sadness or melancholy in this 
face. A fine picture. 


Courtesy of Truman H. Bartlett, Esq. 


From photographs made by Brooks on the Sunday be- 
fore the Gettysburg address. No melancholy in this 
face but an expression of supreme confidence of a man 
knowing that he is master of the situation. In many 
respects the finest picture ever made of Lincoln. 


Courtesy of Major Emory S. Turner From the Lambert Collection. Photographed in 1860 Е. Н. Meserve Collection No. 87. From Photograph by Brady in 1864 


One of the earliest pictures of Lincoln, recalls the wonderful bust of Caesar in the National Taken near the close of his career, after four years of fighting. Only an accentuation of 
Gallery in London, radiating the supreme courage, self-reliance and serenity of soul we look the spiritual characteristics we observe in the other picture. | Inspite of the ordeal passed 
for in a natural leader of men. Kindness—no sadness nor slave-spirit here! through no driveling patheticism weakens this face. Не looks every inch a conqueror who 


dominated his time. 


From Photographs by van der Weyde 


On foregoing pages excellent photographs——all unretouched—show how Lincoln looked at the beginning and near the end of his public career. Tere 
are photographs of a bust by Mr. Barnard which certain magazines have printed as the head on the replicas proposed for London and Paris. This is 
not the head of the “Lincoln” erected in Cincinnati; it is even worse: showing Lincoln as an aged, sullen, defeated, frightened man, or as he might have 
looked had he been condemned to the gallows. An attempt to realize the false-pathetic fallacy created by certain writers. Най һе looked like this in 
1860 he would never have become President because he could never have roused the confidence of the people. 


Note exaggeration of the depressions in the 
cheeks; also the wrinkles on the side of the nose, no suggestion of which is found in any photograph or in the life-mask. 
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Courtesy of Truman Н. Bartlett, Esq. 


From photographs by Hester at Springfield, IIL, June 1860. Notice the serenity of this face, the total absence of melancholy; observe rather an all-pervading sense of humor. 
Note the alert gray eyes full of fire. Note the construction of the head, like that of a Roman general, and also the expression of calm confidence such as we look for in the face of a 
conqueror. Neither of these photographs was retouched “to stipple out" a single line. 


r. A re 
Copyright by George Gray Barnard 


Showing how Mr. Barnard's “Lincoln? ap- 
pears when looked at nearer to and from below. 


Copyright by George Gray Barnard 


Frost View or Ми. Barnann’s “Ілхсогх” 

Exaggerating the size of his hands, etc., 
also showing a deliberately introduced. ele- 
ment of slouchiness by putting the collar of 
the coat under a point of the shirt collar 
and other suggestions of slouchiness untrue 
to Lincoln. 
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Copyright, Perry Studio‏ 
ANOTHER VIEW оғ тик STATUE‏ 
Showing Lincoln pressing his hands‏ 
over his stomach as if he had the colie,‏ 
or as if he were meekly submitting to‏ 
some tragic fate.‏ 


Copyright by George Gray Barnard 


ANOTHER VIEW or THE STATUE 


Showing the clumsy and lumpy 
feet, utterly untrue to Lincoln 


Engravings of Mr. Barnard’s statue repeated to complete the record. Instead of showing the man whe 
dominated his time it makes Lincoln look like a slave of the hook worm sold at the block, meekly sub- 
mitting to fate. It is principally that slavish spirit which radiates from this statue which makes it 


execrable and utterly unfit to represent Lincoln and the Ag LIE the capitals of Europe. 


Courtesy of the Life Publishing Co. 


THE GIFT 


John Bull: I think I'll get Barnard to make опе of Lord Nelson and give 
it to Sam and see how he likes it. 

Reproduced from Life of November 29th, 1917, 

We wonder if this capital cartoon by Mr. Marcus will stimulate the Ameri- 
can people to look at the project of sending the “Lincoln” by Mr. Barnard to 
London and Paris from the standpoint of its political significance and conse- 
quently of the importance of sending statues over there which will represent 
lhe sentiments and ideas the American people entertain towards Lincoln. 
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ancy n аео) бо! 
ife of Thomas Lincoln 
апі mother of Abraham Lincoln 
© Lincolnecity, las 
qe \ “и FIFTH DAY. 
EOM ША VULNS DIARY. Indianapolis. Oh, there is surely пфойу 


laterestinly Extracts from the Journal“ 
of the President Elect. 

The following translation of nn article about 
io bà bontribmted to the Paris Charivariy wil! be 
found interd sting at the present junctüre. It 
purports to leonstst'of extracts from Mr, Lin 
10In'8 diary 


FIRST DAY. . 
eld оп my way to Washkagton, 


Left Aprii 


letermined make no speeches und@r any 
irom ts, and to keep “Bob” quiot during 
he entire firre In order to aceümpli-h 
the laiter есу entrusted my son aad heir 


ті сро custody of the Inanguml Ad- 
irere. Saw. Bob put it iuto a carpet bag, be- 
жет bid nifht-snir. and а bottle of Macas- 
тт oil. ! 
BECOND DAY. _ 
Obliged tof make a little epeech, anf, suc 
seeded so baidly.that I am more determined 
than ever no! to be seduced into а secomd at 
tempt. Detei:mined also from what I ме and 
hesrstoshowno mercy to traitors. Thiak ГІ 
ut Greeley iF the Cabinet. Illinois is atrong 
for the Union. 4 
, THIRD DAY. > 
| Arrived лї? ietroit; rather out of the direct 
line, but.1 ¥ ow no North and no Mouth. 
“Bob” keeps mo in constant alarm lest he 
Роша 169: ihe  ''apeech." Бреһкішр- of 
- 71 ¥eally think I made a good 086%10- 
‘dug; (Беу laughed at my fun at any rate; and 
talked about Nero's fiddle. Wonder what that 
meant? Not fiddle de dee, І hope. 
FOURTH DAY. A 
ack to Chicago, because I forgot to see the ! 
tor of the Chicago Tribune; he put а new 
one into mo, and I needed it, for the ac- 
frighten. me; besides my vertebral col- | 
nearly broken in two, bowing. | IC I 
єс any gloves big enough, I'd buy se»; ! 
might save my band during these etsrnal 
s. Му speech to-day I know was fine; 
termination. 


Н 1 
D 


; wri'e me another? 


hurt, nnless it's mo. I'm tired to death. Why 
will they insist in my making so many speqphes? 
Yet I declare I feel fully equat to the emer- 
gency. Lonis Napoleon was a parvenwuj too; 
he and I wil! manage the world. Greeley fays 
I’m a greater man than Seward; and Gréeley 
ought to know. i 
SIXTH DAY. 

Cincinnati. Getting into the burnt district; 
rather nearthe Slave States. 
to compromise, there is no other way of geftiag 
out of our national difficultica. Washing:on 
was apainst geographical distinctions, and so 
was I—at school. Seward із the only státes- 
man in the country. I will pat myself uader 
his wing, nnd if harm comes he can bear the 
blame. Haven't ecen Bob for two days. If he 
should loso that speech. Andas Í didn't write 
it, I cculdn't remember the contents. My ad 
dress to-day took. It was ғо good that it ael 


) be the last. 


SEVENTH DAY. ! 

How they do laugh at my jokes! I mu: 
have something in ше. Yet why did noBody 
ever find it out before? I wish I was plain old 
Abe again, ard back at Springfield. I don't 
like French soups and dress coats. What сап 
have become of Bob? 

EIGHTH DAY. 

Rochester. 
mine, kissing that pretty girl. 
woman won't hear of it, though. 
certainly ате becoming. 
coercion: Horace insists upon it. 


Hope tha old 
My whiskers 
We must resort to 
As for kies- 


ing, political necessities are paramouat. Still 
І am а little afraid of a Caudle lecture. Bob 
must have lost the speech. 
NINTH PAY. 
Back to Buffalo, to look for the speech. It's 
gone, absolutely. and my wits with it. O dear! 


what sball I do? If it should get out of the 
bag І mean the apecch! Will Seward 
Can he,.on such short nor; 
tice? I know I couldn't. What a fuss every 
body makes about my kissing that girl! I'm 
sure I did it with the best intentions. Hang 
dignity! I wish I could see my wife: sho'd 
teil me what to do. 


That was a master-stroke of | 


I think I ingtine | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


$ 


TENTH DAY. 


No speach to be found: had to go on to At- 
bany without it, and dine with the Governor. 
The same table that 
Well, to think of 
me being of ва much consequence as Н. Н.Н; 
and my Bob is the-same аз heir presemptive! 


How grand, to Бе sure! 
the Prince of Wales sat at! 


———— 


— — 


NANCY HANKS LINCOLN em 


GRAVE IN INDIANA. 


Two of Indiana's most picturesque | 
highways cross in Spencer county 


near the Ohio river, forty miles east Su 


of Evansville and fifty miles south us 
of French Lick. Two miles east of o 
the crossing the east and west road | 
passes between hills which are des- 
tined to become nationally known. 
On the top of one hill a modest 
stone marks the site of the log cabin | / 
in which Abraham Lincoln lived 
from the time he was a seven-year- 
old boy unti] he was a man of twen- 
ty-one. At the top of the other hill i 
lig the, grave of his mother, Nancy | 
| Hanks Lincoln. ; 
A movement has been started and | 
| is gaining momentum tc build а па- fj 
[tional shrine on these rounds, one 


that will awaken a new appreciation n 


of the influence of the environment 
on the life of Abraham Lincoln and 
wil at the same time pay a long- 
owed tribute to the heroic mother 
7 ave him birth. 
R E of this enterprise has | 
been placed in the hands of the 1п- 
ldiana Lincoln union, а state-wide 
| committec of one hundred twenty- ! 
| five representative citizens, includ- | 
| ing former residents of Indiana. re- | 
| cently appointed by ex-Governor ка Қ; 
‘Jackson, The committee has em-J 
| ployed the firm of Olmstead Broth 
ers, landscape architects of Brook 
line, Massachusetts, to plan the de 
| velopment of the grounds surround? 
| ing the two historic sites. The state 
| of Indiana already owns 
acres around the grave. It is pro- 
posed that the twenty-odd acres ad- | 
oining on the north. including the} 
hil] on which the cabin was located, | 


' p 


i be acquired immediately. | 

It ts the intention of the commit- 
tee that the memorial in the open | 
rolling country of Spencer county | 
should be an honest interpretation 
Р the nation's conception not only 
lof what Lincoln was but also what | 
his influence has been. It is the | 
committee's hope that an enduring | 


testimonia] will be erected that vita TUM 


perpetuate not only the memory of | 
Lincoln but that of his pioneer | 
mother and the rugged frontier life | 
in the middle west. 


———— 


FOURTEENTH DAY. 


seventy @ 


etes POSER A 


RAT қ. 
ied 


MERI е 


Raised a flag in Philadelphia, and made 1 


aplendid speech. 


can’t manage the nation. 
ought to have got the nomination. 
Greeley; I won't givo him a place. 
be'll abuse me in 
My speech was bold to-day. 
But— 


Wish I hadn't been elected 
I'm tired of this hullabalMoo, and I'm afraid 1 
I declare, Seward 
Hang 
But how 
the Tribune Mf I don't 
That hit abou! 


Ho’s preeumptive enough, at any rate. 

dear me!—I nm.21most at Washington, and 

haven't made up my mind about the country 

yet. Indeed, I had quite forgotten it. 
ELEVENTH DAY. 

In New York. It i» a big place, though, 
And what a procession! 
bod ma in his врсесһ. 
what to ғау. Giad to weet Mrs. Lincoln onga 
mcie. {I kave to be furraul and сай her Sirs. 
now, before folks; it comes bard, though) 
What nice jokes those were Bob told iu the 
care; rather broad; but still good ones; ho had 
taken rather too many órinks, I think. 


TWELFTH DAY. 
Went to the opera and heard a mess of peo- 


ple equall; if that’s what the fine folks like, I | 


don’t envy them; al! with white gloves, too; I 
wouldn't wear any; for ail they wanted me to. 
But I thiuk I bowed gracefully when they all 
rose; wonder if it way for me or the *baoner." 
F declare I begin to feel proud. What queer 
things they used to look through. 


THIBTEENTH DAY. 

Breakfasted at twelve o'clock with a party. 
The idea of calling that breakfast! Why ’twas 
atedigger time, and they had a regular dinner, 
But victuals didn'tdo me any good. АП 
talking to me and at me; what shall I do? 
How happy could I be with either Groety or 
Seward, if the other were away. Under which 


King, Dersonian, speak or die?  I’t! ask my further North. 


wife. 


даты ы 


| 


The Mayor rang | 
І vow I didn't know | 


not fearing assassination took well. 


FIFTEENTH DAY, 

Harrisburg. Oh! dear, oh! dcar what shal 
I do? llere's a man come in to speak tc 
me when I was all undressed. I knew king: 
hed no privacy, but in my ehirt!!! He say: 
thero is a conspiracy to assassinate me. 1 
must run; ond yet they'll be sure to know me 
Those horrid photographs. A year ago I'c 
have been safe enough: a plague on Greeley 
ғау I; what did he want to make me Ргезійсп' 
for? And here's Colonel Sumner crying bo 
canse I won't stay and be asenssinated, while 
my wife insists I shan’t stay. Well, I pro- 
mised to love and chorish my wife, and my firs’ 
duty is to her. I'll get a Scotch bonnet ands 
military cloak, and go off in the other train 
l wish it was the one for Springfield. 


SIXTEENTH DAY. 

Ab! safe in Washington at last. What s 
piece of statesmanship- tha: was! Quite like 
the Pope when he escaped from Rome dis. 
guised as а fuotman. Now I am immortal. 1 
shall be put down in Vanity Fair in my пем 
costume, nnd во go down in history as the first 
of the American Presidents who arrived-at his 
Capital like a thief in the night. What s 
gond thing it is to bave a wife to tell ona wha! 
todo. Things look shaky here, however; "ii: 
pretty near Baltimore, too. I'd better trust te 
Seward=at least till the Capitol tà removuó 
But I'm glad nobody's hurt. 


———M тын” 


e at Farmington, Illinois, 
ome of Tom Lincoln- where 
am LÀáncoln visited with his 
ther; Sarah Bush, after he 
n elected president and 
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SravW of Thomae Ts. 
ave I thomas Lincoln, father 
of Abraham Lincoln at Shiloh 


J n n A к; а a 4 т pA 
| Jor on vemetery, uth of 
| arieston, Illinois 


d к.а 


judget-balanciug ‘problem. 1 
while it gives one pause, a 


T د‎ en there was the old soldier in 
— who used to visit the shrine fre- coins birthday appro; 
| quently, always asking others if” E ings x thin dne i$ nol keeping 


b 't oad the Isl А 
_ they wouldn't please read the labels ay from the museum th 


on | Оа ls for him "because 1 forgot my M. y 
| Іп ad- кәріе who want most to view its 


am 1 
glasses.” He was illiterate. 


dition, he had the notion that ай | contents—penniless passersby who 


“ 3 " 
To oln F Museum 1 BE ла, conspirators № would fain enter and draw inspira- 
А | One day the woman. stranger | . tion. from the achievements of a 
; — ! who obliged by reading the labels ғ; man who sprang like them from 
_poor and humble stock, school chil, 


for him happened to let slip the | 
remark, naturally without knowl-| әп bent on augmenting what they | 
edge of the consequences. that she | 7% TEE EE ol dara folk 

5% E lling from institutions and 


) 
| 
| a 
! 


Diay and Relics of Trial Obtained; 
Judge Advocate General Turns Them Over 


[9 


| was a Baltimorean. The old soldier | 
= : : : mitted such hoop as made the ` ч : MES : 
For Permanent Showing in Capital | fuer ur a RSV e" уу зе s aal NR ғ gts "dem апо а 
1 down only with great difficulty. ۹ 7 Mr. UN dime 
By Gerald G. Gross Tul MET ered: 15 
Souvenir Hunters HeT "XU gs heat om 
In the living room of a Sixteenth street residence an old sol- ЯҒЫ ix М DX E а пе топеуЧй 
11 Чїег who fought under Sherman stood a few days ago and | 3 қ л ir it they QE ES S. м ЧҮ, ТЕН 
recite i : an ot a few visitors weep as the X. ing; 
Ее. as two of his feeble conirades веле an original poem “ng before some particularly ле general fund 
{ based upon an event which occurred just 131 years ago. touching exhibit, according to thel ar dudit қ І 
Although his voice quavered now and then, i custodian. Whatever their геас- ° sharp drop іп patronage | 
ug 4 а it was strong and tion, {here is one thing common to *^- .0 accompanied the change in 


here was never a groping for the next line as Commander in Chief Ё Ж à ^ dmitt: : 
| ; ; ар who visit. the little museum, he! admittance policy has been felt at 
ohn E. Andrew of the Grand Army of the Republic told in verse the || says—reverence. The practical tes-| % the Peterson House across the street. 


tory of an imaginary conversation concerned with the birth of Abraham |) ti i i i t Тһе old brick dwelling, famed as 
timony to this feeling. he points out, mE B, 


go» | lis the fact that attempts at theft or Ге Place where Lincoln died and |” 
“Lincoln.” he said simply, when he had finished, "was a great man.’ |j vandalism are virtually unknown. ЕЕ д moused the Oldroyd collec- | 
| Fingers аге continually being 9 before its purchase by the Gov- | 


A simple tribute il. was, yet some-4 ^ "Ajso in ihe loan are the carbines М ‘ment, once attrac | 
ww it stands out as America апа. ! carried by Booth and David Е. | | broken off from the Lincoln statue | _ re of visitors, | n ee 
Indeed, many foreign countries pre- | Herold during their brief stay at ||| which stands in front of the District - гез are all but negligible, Here 

are to observe (ре birthday tomor- | Surrattsville while in fight. the | Court House, but here, as at ibe| е admission fee was instituted | 
iow of the Great Emancipator. revolver and knife wielded by | Memorial, all come as humble pil- | | April 26. 1939, and in the follow- | 


Probably the most, distinctive fea- | Tew) j i : i 0 0 
1 ns : t Lewis Payne in his attack upon | grims to a shrine. s nonth there were 2.361 wh 

are of the celebration in Washing- "Secretary of State Seward at ap- “Well. perhaps not quite all.” Cus- " 'e door, less than nes ita ail 
on will be the public exhibition. | proximately the same time the fatal! | todian Clemens explains, “Осса- 5; Ser who entered—free—in Мау 
for the first time of John Wilkes! bullet was being fired into Lincoln's | | sionally one overhears a mumbled "he preceding year. Б 


observation that “it's too bad he Granted that no fair comparison 
wasn't shot sooner," but comments | may be drawn between (һе re- 
such as that are far and away the |) spective drawing powers of ihe) | 
| exception.” | Lincoln Memorial. on one hand, ада Î 
The worst thef he could recall { the museum and Peterson House, ОЛ 
was the disappearance of a few ex-| the other, it is still worthy of note 
hibit labels, easily replaced, ap- that the former (stil on the tre 
parenily taken by souvenir hunters. || list) had almost as many Visitor, 


}Booth’s assassination pistol, dagger. head. an opera glass case dropped 
[diary and other relics of the trial) фу Mrs. Lincoln during the excite- 
of the conspirators against Lincoln. | ment, a brace of pistols owned by | 
Ever since 1865 they have been in| the ‘fanatical assassin, ihe bridle | 
dae custody of the Army Judge апа saddle taken from the horse 
Advocate General but now they which Payne rode on his dash for 
{he ve been placed on indefinite loan | freedom, the whistle which Booth |) 
um E. National Park rs for |-was to have blown to signal an ac- " 
fexhibition in the Lincoln Museum, ў complice to douse the house lights, | А > Я in 193 
E fl verted F г iE Peo ce 1 геше 5 51115, There is really опе one disquiet- ||. !n 9 alone as the others have , 
| fs he conver P ord's Theater | his pocket compass, maps and nu- "e thing about the Lincoln Mu-|] Dad—between them—in the last. ш 
Pistol That Shot merous other reminders of ihe most] seum, Attendance has dropped off [| ААР", E s. 1 
с 4 shocking crime in American history. | alarmingly since a 10-сепі admis is said that ambitious plan 
"Lincoln on View || sion’ fee was introduced last April || are under consideration for expan- 
sion of the Lincoln Museum. of 


|| From the Cradle [| Custodian Clemens had nothing to SPH 1 
Wo The museum, whose most prized 5 say about this development—regu- t ich the accession of the assassina- 
[objects of Lincolniana are from | To the Grave laiions—but a glance at the figures | Wes QAI эми 
г i et ; y. Ё А L ailable, one 
| the famous Oldroyd collection, is After three quarters of а cen] | ells е ло 4274 ГЕ дау а diorama may be built showings 
[probably the mom extensive of ils | tury, a transfer between two ехеси- which bore the dime fee, the mu- Je ud Ei 
‘sing in the world and the accession Й tive departments of the Еедега | seum had 61,798 visitors, compared || pe made poting ала жаны pu 
“об һе trial exhibits is expected | Government has been effected which [ with 116,934 in 1938, when the build- || add items r Mee iting the 3,00 
gio Make i! more than ever a mecca ff ув gut a collection begun by thee ПЁ Was open to the public free. In || fles Beast in oie ee 
‘fon visitors the country and world | 194005 out à Е уйлер May. 1938, there were 9.629. but for || 0] 1h ere 15 побой 
|ever. р late Col. О. Н. Oldroyd and риг- the same month in 1939. ihe first PH жеде, Жез. 
| The single-shot Derringer with} chased from him by the United! complete month іп which the charge Ескіге. wonder ЦЕНЫ tha « 
jl which Booth shot Lincoln in Ford's И States in 1926. In ihe downtown, was in effect, the total was a mere || patronage for fore f th Гн t и 
'ITDnéater on the night of April 14, "3998 The shrinkage in attendance or one о e finest mu4- 
365. is one item. Jt is a small, museum, on Tenth street below F.i ere ASE n СЕ noticeable tS seums of Lincolniana, whether the E" 
nort-barrelled weapon with wood- | one may trace the life and times of Fm Last mé ЫНЫ li sation doesn't lie in the face of das 
e "handle which can almost Бе | Abraham Lincoln from the cradle | only 1443 persons len receiv! ү; аду on the dime. ‚ Ме 


yeealed in the hand. The diary jj to the grave, The thick family | m: 4 th of the 
- Mains ihe intimate story of the | Bible passed on to him by his; Ба UPC EM 1930 
rder and the assassins flight. | father and which one scholar pro- n» Ў у 


А: 


ering the 11-day period between | nounced іо be "as valuable as a ! а Signs 
|7. shooting of President Lincoln, Gulepberg" 3 = ths office furniture j More Admission Sign; 
| % һе sat in his box watching the | which the lan awyer used inl? For Historic Museunts? 

ıeformance of Laura Keene in | Springfield . . . the last paper Һе d st ; i 

Our American Child,” and the cap- |) ever signed. a brief order whose ink Some who were consulted on their 

В: the slayer at Garrets farm | Was пу ату As its author! views of the dime pian wondered- 

7% Bowling Green, Va. was mortally wounded. Д 2 ; a 1 
I “hotographs of six actress friends || The intimate character of these t aloud. whether MODE shrines Agd 1 
© Booth were found in an inside | memenios has touched off a great | historic sites in the Nation's Cap- | ^ y 

eset of the diary and these have | number of little dramas in the mu- | ital are on the verge of hanging out ! 1 


“> used in his attack upon Maj. z м ! TE 
&a.hbone, who attempted to pre- | Custodian Tells “One advantage. said a gonnen bhg 
; | lator who is not above facetiousness, 5% 


‘vent the actor's escape. is ivory- | !а 
handled and ornate. Designed for "is: that a fee would make these 
5 | places so quiet and nice." 


"en preserved. The dagger which || seum, some funny and some sad. | admission tags. 


Interesting Tale 


USS as a stage property, it con- . f: 
‘tains a spring which permits the Custodian John Thomas Clemens, | "Think." volunteered another. “of Е 
who has been continuously on the |) the revenue possibilities, А dime ھە‎ 
andle for realism in a mock а{-| Sceme since he began working out: (о view the Supreme Court in de- е 


the arrangement plan in December, | | liberation. And certainly it is worth 
1931. and the building was opened the tenth part of a dollar to hear 
to the public on the following birth-|F| a Senate debate. Well. some of the 
day-anniversary, tells of the conver-| | debates, anyway. Washington's 
sation between two aged colored | | Tomb—the White House—the Smith- © 
men which he overheard. | sonian. Such posibilities!" 
21-year-old actor's broken leg by "A wonderful exhibition," said|' There may b 

Dr. Samuel Mudd, who paid dearly | one. “but I always thought George 77 c e 
for his deed. Another is the pine Washington was the first President." | 
bar with which Booth barricaded "That's right," his friend replied. 
the door leading to ihe President's | "What makes you think different?" © 
box for the purpose of delaying "What. makes me think different? | 
pursuit. - 4 *Why. allthis fuss they make about 


5 Е 
E = ee уалы 


"ласк. 

Another interesting relie which. 
like all the others. has until now 
in jealously guarded by the Army 
against Curious eyes, is the riding 
boot which was slashed from the 


| 
'S-inch blade (0 recess into Я 


(Fords "Thester—the sceme-of ths-President’s assas sination—today 1s # Lincoln museum, 


"Lincoln Earns 
— First Dollar 


By HARRY G. BURNS. 
mHE OTHER day while admiry, 


+ ing the beautiful bronze 
statue of Abraham Lincoln in 
University park, Indianapolis, I 
was reminded of his early life in 
Indiana as it has been told to us. 
I could imagine that I could al- 
most see the little boy Abraham 
Lincoln, then only 7 years old, 
with his sister by his side, trudg- 
ing behind his father and mother 
into the trackless wilds of south- 
ern Indiana, with all their posses- 
jsions loaded on two borrowed 
|horses. It would be only a little 
later when they would reach the 
spot in the unbroken forest that 
would be their home. А lonely 
place where wild animals were 
|still at large. And as my mind 
lingered on this scene, I wondered 
what could have been the 
thoughts of little Abe Lincoln. 
Surely it was not a very bright 
joutlook for the future, if he was 
old enough to look forward to it. 

''hen my mind seemed to leap 
ahead to the summer of 1827, 
when he was the owner of a flat- 
boat on the Ohio river, at the 
foot of Anderson creek, to the 
|time when a little incident hap- 
pened which Lincoln, in after 
years, always described as an im- 
portant event in his life. It was 
the story of the way he earned 
his first dollar by taking two 
men and their trunks to a steam- 
er which waited in midstream. 
Forgot to Pay. 

He was about 18 years of арс, 
and was very glad to have a 
chance of earning something, and 
supposed each of the men would 
give him a couple of bits. Не 
sculled them out to the steamer 
jwhere they got on board, and he 
(lifted their trunks and put them 
on the deck. The steamer was 
about to put on steam again. 
when he called out: "You have 
forgotten to pay me." Then each 
of them took from his pocket a 
silver half-doclar and threw it 
on the bottom of his boat. 

Mr. Lincoln said: "You may 
think it was a very little thing. 


! and in these days it seems to me 
like a trifle, but it was a most 

| important incident in my life. I 
| could scarcely credit that I, the 


poor boy, had earned a dollar in 
less than a day; that by honest 
work I had earned a dollar. T 
was a more hopeful and thought- 
ful boy from that time." 


Couldn't See Ahead. 


Perhaps, as the steamer moved 
away, the two men may have 
watched the tall, rawboned back- 
woodsman of the flatboat, as he 
bent over and picked up the two 
coins. Perhaps, too, they may 
even have laughed at him. But 
if they could have looked ahead 
far enough, they would not have 
Jaughed. They would have mar- 
Weled at what the future held for 
this common young man that 
they were leaving behind them. 
But the future was not for them 
to know, and little did they 
dream that the awkward young 
man who had just done them a 
service, would some day become 
one of the greatest of Presidents 
1of the United States. 

And little could they know, 
too, that long years after the 


great Lincoln's death. his like- 
ness, among those of George 
Washington and others, would be 
carved in solid rock, high up on 
the mountain side, to be viewed 
by those of the generations yet 
to. come. 


л‏ ی صن سے 


„| always believed the story as I was] put to my way of thinking because | 


^ jand that he was a guest at the 


TOWN. V; 27717 Ды : 
? E Ж” IAE. { | ; 
ncoln's Visit Té Terre Haute 
da. 12-5 Ы “зге E. e 
I have never been able to di: 
B 
y Max Ehrmann. cover who owned the madstone. It 
It is of interest that Abraham | was a woman, so the story runs.” 
Lincoln was once a visitor in Terre|| The belief was most general at the | 
time that this stone would heal and 
2 prevent madness whenever а per 
House, a pioneer hotel that stood] gon had been bitten by а mad dog. J 
or a same site (Wabash avenue Î as a matter of fact, it did cure y 
е Bg street) now occupied] bites, not by the magical qualities} 
y the Terre Haute House. I have} with which rumor had endowed it, | 


Haute and a guest at the Prairie | О ncoln 

29” МЖ. А, ЖУ An OC - ч 
` | moved and installed, an | Capt. Old- | 
| royd had something definite, to talk | 
about when he went after some 
unusual object which was ta be} 
added to the collection. In a few 
years the house was presented toj 
the State of Illinois by Robert Todd | - 
Lincoln and made а shrine, апа | 
Oldroyd was granted permission to Y 
continue his residence therein, e 

In 1893 the collection and the) — 
Oldroyd family removed to Wash- T 4 
ington and installed іп the odi 
Peterson homestead at 516 Tenth |. 
street, the building in which Presi- 
dent Lincoln had dred. 


told that it was true by acquaint- |. 
it was a porous stone. When placed 
ances and friends, but I could not} on a cone it would, by capillary 


find sufficient evidence to prove it | attraction, draw out the moisture, | 


| | was a gentle and understanding man ig 
whose heart, moved by T ownj- 
until recently. Among those who е ипһарру ехрегіепсеѕ, aided him in|- 
told me of the visit were Thomas | blood and probably the DOOR trying to-solve many of those baf- | 2 

By the way, there ін another | fing problems left as а result of | 


H. Nelson. Wi z i i i 
Nelson. Willam E. McLean and | Lincoln incident that is recorded іп) | а great civil war. р 1 


William Fairbanks, all of them) history which shows that he went | The life of Lincoln, his lack of 


colonels in the ‘Civils War. rd through Terre Haute in the spring | | preparation, meager education, in- 


N 5 і і F + " "n 
ped суре ЖҰ of 1849. This involves Col. Thomas | | domitable will and understanding 
ater jl m. Nelson, one of the three col-|||of the forces which actuated his | 
on of Os- B с 


became minister to Mexico. Colonel] (реја already mentioned. Тһе inci- || fellows was the inspirati in? 
porn H. Oldroyd, who spent 66 years | President Lincoln, like many pub- 


McLean became deputy commis- | dent is related in Herndon's “Life f 
sone or pensions under President ы | ХАТОЮ, күөн every Lincoln | Ie" He had. resided п seven 
much beloved man and Brier б); Herndon, being aided by а news- Ш! relic that it was possible for him 24 i SE d E тш ium 2 
Crawford Fairbanks, moved to paper man of Greencastle, Indiana, to secure. В pecia а. а ia а 25 llam 
| Joplin, Missouri, where he became Jesse W. Weik, in the Mee ud Washingtonians will wish to visit i а А. Eh. uc анарды 
а man of affairs just as his brother of the manuscript for the publisher. | | the Lincoln Museum, composed Of been discussed in the newspapers | 
[aii in Terre image Referring to this work, one finds j two Tenth street buildings—the old and had portraits and cuts of him- 
| Тозуға байа old н. eod that Colonel Nelson and Judge | | Ford Theater, where the President Self made. I 
House which replaced the Prairie Abram Hammond (later governor | E Mior tally wounded S John М Wh th i 

| оғ Indiana) arranged to go from Wilkes Booth on the night of April|- | th en е. e collection gathered 
Terre Haute to Indianapolis by j| | 14, 1865, and the old Peterson home, rough the years by Capt. Oldroyd 


tage. АЗИН limbed the stage, | | opposite the theater, where the great 
stage. As they climbed on the stage.) man died on April 15, 1865. 


but lets quote from the pook— | The endeavor of Capt. Oldroyd |. 


House, with these three men. The 
building and site of the Prairie | 
House were owned by Chauncey 


was purchased in August 30, 1926 
— bv the United States Governmer 


Rose, another of Terre Haute's be- || Я : 
: be- || Nelson is giving the description: A : The collect 
loved. ph \ || n lt =. collector was then 84 year; 
oved philanthropists. The Prairie «py daybreak the stage had ar- | eine a an eel ed in sur age, and though asked to rema 
mounting many obstacles. — 227. Р = 
as its custodian, accepted only- 


rived in Terre Haute from the west, || Osborn Oldroyd, a native of Ohio, 
and as we stepped in we discov- jij saw unusual military service with! — 
ered that the entire back seat was || Ohio troops in many campaigns in 

occupied by a long, lank individual, | | the South. It is related that in one | i 

| whose head seemed to protrude j| battle alone he received three] rca + ы 

from one end of the coach and his |! wounds, but that һе would not leave Ш tal thas АЕ {lection E. 
feet the other. He was the sole ¥ with unusual historical notes as to | 
occupant, and was sleeping soundly. his command. His steadfastness of $ its source ава 


| | 
! 4 corner where he could relive the | 
5% moments which had engaged him. 

| when collecting his priceless treas- | 


Hammond slapped him familiarly | istic passed to him through an Eng- In the early days all of the Tin. н 


on the shoulder and asked him iffl tish father and an American mother. а coln mementos were housed in the 
| ne had chartered the stage for the} ү; stood him in good stead through | old Peterson home, which also was | 
day. The stranger, now wide awake, ES icr ‘ahd dE gite "T the residence of Capt, Oldroyd and | 
responded, "Certainly not,” and at) 8 Los "M his family, Today many of ths items 
once took the front seat, politely Î For every effect there must bel are, displayed on the first floor of 
surrendering to us the place of i aed So it was in the life in % ro og Ford Theatera eae 

| . z м ittle remains о : в 
honor and Ботон A arin bel polities iren ЕНЕ fateful might, fn Apri 
3 . n: . Uis . e buildi T E 
queer odd looking fellow he was, |i) conducting a newsstand in Mount | | modeled several aae a for 
dressed in a well worn and ill fitting Vernon, Ohio. One day he came! " a long number of years used as A 
arte of bombazine, without vest or || across a “bundle of papers,” and | depository for "rebel archives.” Tb 
cravat, and a twenty-five cent palm |! among the papers Was а little book.’ | upper floors contain several col- 
hat on the back of his head. Ніз | entitled "Life, Speeches and Public) | lection of record which have 
| very prominent features in repose || Services of Abram Lincoln Together’ | been placed іп the building P 

seemed dull and expressionless." | With a Sketch of the Life of Han-| inay LEM 
Upon arrival in Indianapolis, mibal Hamlin.” The little book 234% 7 Үй 
| Colonel Nelson and Judge Ham- | turned out оре aps E FPA 
қ | of the Republican Handbook о . 

mond found that the man was| 9 The Иба Бал арда; reread | 


i рана Lincoln center of attrac- й the book until he knew its contents | 
tion at the meeting they had gone by heart, and the purpose grew in 
| to Indianapolis to attend. The three |E hrs soul to devote his life, as far 
| леп afterwards became staunch || as possible, to collecting every item) 
House wz : friends. = f about Mr. Lincoln, whether he was 
in the WU S he aa out | The story that Mr. Lincoln vis- | elected as President of the United | 
of the RECEN e proprietors ||| ited Terre Haute in order that the | States or not. 
: y ran a bus from what|'| madstone might be applied. to his | After his discharge from the 
| son's wound and that he stopped at| Army, while on his way home from 


the Prairie House is surely authen- | service, he was given three tele- Ш 
tie, Mr. Lincoln has often been grams which related the news off 


credited with the characteristic of |. the wounding of the President and 


ааа торти разе ата seme. more or tes superstitious | лш with the ite book me e| 
EN ucc | апа this story seems to bear out |) caved, as well as several ather ietms 

But to return to Lincoln's visit, | that view of him. Some advanced | he had managed to obtain, the great- 
the following passage is found in | college student may, well do а plece | 


is now the courthouse square 
| (south of Wabash avenue, between 
pe hive and Second) which was then | | 
‘the stagecoach stopping place and | 


4 
4 
= 


“Lincoln the Man,” by Edgar Іее | of research оп this question. - : 
Masters; "He (Lincoln) believed іп | s == GENES lest collection of relics about one = 
the madstone: and one of his sis- || 4 Ж DA man was begun. | 
FN % | During an eight-year period hef 

$C | was employed by his State. While 


| rendering service to his disabled 


|ters-in-law related that Lincoln |f 
| took one of his boys to Terre Haute, 


f. ee to have the stone applied ^ 2 

К о а W п ! 

E the boy." Ee WM, e alis amm 5. ағ7% comrades he pursued the collection | 
inf E passa is |j م‎ | | of materials. Soon he had a large} 

| 2 ж age on the state- - Se =F aa | number of letters, newspaper clip- : 

i ment of a sister of Mrs. Lincoln, 1 = е 27 х | pings, pieces of furniture and pic-| 
delighted me because it agreed with |. - А А | tures. 


-| what Colonels Nelson, McLean апі} y It was in 1883 that the Oldroyd |. 
Fairbanks had ай told me when ] | family removed to Springfield, Tis 
they related that they had heard of] _ : апа Capt. Oldroyd arranged to rent) — 
In homestead, which had | | 


ЕЗ Mr. Lincoln's visit to Terre Haute’ | фе E UAR MIT Li d ga. Б 
een bui y Mr. Lincoln before; | 


his election to the Presidency. Into 
this home many of the objects were 


^ 
E zn m 


g 


| Pra ө Б 


= 


hf mwas Пап Y 
^ torm and for which . 
‘Lincoln paid Crawford in work. 

‘In this home is an old loom, Lo 
quaint old bed and trundle bed, Вир із 
chairs, wooden cradle and other ү. 
furniture known to the boy Lin- Jj 
coln. In front of the home is an 
old stone well with its huge _ 
wooden sweep where one may 
draw a cool drink and use a 
gourd dipper to drink from, as did | 
the boy Lincoln. 


The Grigsby Cabin. 

Lincoln's only sister, Sarah, 
married Aaron Grigsby, and now 
the trail leads to their tiny cabin 
home. It possesses a rail fence in 
front of the house and a flag be 

Î stone walk. In front and to the | 
| right of the doorway is a magnifi- 
| cent beech tree which looks to 

have stood on this spof since the © 
time of Columbus. The cabin bas 
only a few pieces of rude furni- 
ture and some cooking utensils in | 
front of the stone fireplace. To | 


m uu бн: _ co eer 

OLD BOAT LANDING ON OHIO 
RIVER WITH 16 LOG CABIN REP- 
LICAS SURROUNDED BY 
STOCKADE IS UNUSUAL 
SHRINE CALLED “LINCOLN 
PIONEER VILLAGE.” 


By BESS V. EHRMANN. 
(Photos in Picture Section Today.) 


pulpit give a glimpse Into e 
religious life of southern Indiana 
in 1819. 

On entering the church, visitors 
feel in a religious mood after 
reading these words carved oh a 
wooden  plaque-—"Enter friend! 
This is your church. In its pio- 


neer setting, this Old Pigeon Bap- 
tist Church invites you to recap- 
ture the glorious spirit of pioneer 
spiritualit;." 


Z 


22 


Replica of Home. 


Now ihe steps of the hoy turn 
toward the replica of his home, 
so let us follow and see that log 
cabin which housed the Lincoln 
family. It represents the third In- 
diana cabin built by Thomas Lin- 
coln. In it we see the bed built 


ғ 


ГЫ \НЕ world claims Abraham Lincoln’s manhood, but to 
His char- 


; 4 Southern Indiana alone belongs his youth. 


РИК =, ‚ 3 of boughs which is fastened to ' the left of the hoüse outside | 
апа log cabin schoolhouses. Today Lincoln is called one Ё the wall, also the trundle bed be- hangs a great iron kettle and | 
E the. five greatest men since the beginning of time, a | Death. There are the heavy pegs MM near it is ап old ash hopper | 


driven into the left wall which 
form a type of ladder to ascend 


where the wood ashes were saved f 


| man who rose above the handicaps of poverty, pioneer to make the soap used in pioneer | 


"hardships, little education and ungainly physique. 


` There have been many memo- 
rials built to honor his memory, 
both in the cities of the United 
“States of America and in many 
foreign countries. These beauti- 
ful shrines of marble and stone 
"pespeak his greatness. There аге 
statues of him, buildings, parks, 
cities and streets that bear his 
name. Artists, sculptors, his- 
-torians and writers are constantly 
giving to the world their ideas 
-of the man who proclaimed “Ма1- 
| ice toward none, with charity for 
EU 
Unusual Memorial. 
_ Five years ago, in the quaint, 
| old-fashioned town of Rockport, 
Spencer county, Indiana, on the 
Ohio river, a most unusual memo- 
rial was erected to honor the boy- 
hood of one who had lived the 
14 formative years of his youth 
from the age of 7 to 21 in this 
| county. What is More important 
іп the development of апу man 
than the years when character is 


molded and one learns the art of | 


^| living. 
“Тһе boy Lincoln's home was а 
distance of 17 miles from Rock- 
| port, the county seat, and here һе 
frequently came with his father 
and became acquainted with the 
leading men of the village. He 
borrowed books in Rockport from 
its best-known lawyer, John 
| Pitcher. ‘Then, in 1828, he left 
— the old Ohio river boatlanding on 
_ his first flatboat trip to New Or- 

leans. 


A Lincoln Shrine. 


It was on this first trip to New 
Orleans that Lincoln first realized 
the evils of slavery, and many 
| years later in а letter to his 

friend, Alexander H. Stephens of 
Springfield, Ill, was this state- 
ment: “When a boy, I went to 
New Orleans on a flatboat, and 
there I saw slavery and slave 
markets as I had never seen them 
in Kentucky, and I heard worse 
1 the Red River plantations." 


"Lincoln shrine, and people come 
from far and near to stand at 
the water’s edge on the beautiful 
Ohio and visualize the tall, awk- 


into the big world. 


is old boat landing is today | 


spot on his first great adventure | 


morial unlike any other ever 
built to honor him. It is a pioneer 
village of the type known by 
Lincoln when he lived in south- 
ern Indiana. It is caled “Тһе 
Lincoln Pioneer Village" and is 
surrounded by a log stockade. 
There are 16 log cabins inside the 
inclosure, a number of them be- 
ing replicas of the log houses as- 
sociated with his boyhood. Each 
building is furnished with the 
primitive, handmade furniture of 
that pioneer time. 


Visited by Thousands. 


Thousands annually visit this 
unusual shrine and see the con- 
ditions which surrounded and 
helped develop our greatest 
American citizen. 

On moonlight nights when a 
full moon casts its soft rays over 
the log houses and the winding 
pathways in the village, one 
seems to see a tall, barefoot boy 
walking along the trail, and there 
is a feeling that his spirit lives 
here in the environment of his 
youth. 

Let us walk along the village 
trail with him. He stops now at 
the log cabin schoolhouse with its 
dirt floor, puncheon benches, the 
dunce stool in the corner, a huge 
fireplace and a large bundle of 
Switches in the corner, because 
the master did not spare the rod 
Іп the teaching of his pupils in 
pioneer . times. There are two 
small windows with their heavy 
wooden shutters, the hinges of 
which are wood and put together 
with wooden pegs, as are those of 
the door. 


Thoughts of Boyhood. 


In а schoolroom such as this © 


Abraham Lincoln learned to.read, 
write and cipher. Here came the 
boys and girls, friends of his 
youth, and we feel that his spirit 
would pause at this place and 
that again he would sit on one 
of the old puncheon benches. Let 
us step over the worn door sill 
with him and think about those 
days in the life of this pioneer 
schoolboy of Indiana, and the les- 
sons he learned long ago. 

Not far from the schoolhouse, 
in the village, is a replica of the 
Old Pigeon Baptist Church which 
he helped his father to build. In 


this old log cabin church are two f 


huge fireplaces, one at each side 


to the loft. There is à spinning 
wheel, a rude table made of 
boughs, quaint oli handmade 
chairs, a wooden churn, old iron 
cooking utensils, and a quaint 
cupboard with some interesting 
oid dishes and wooden sugar 


1 bucket. 


We seem to see the boy Lincoln 
stretched out in front of the fire- 


place, reading some book which | 


he had borrowed, while other 
members of this happy family are 
seated around the fireplace with 
its blazine log fire. 

Sarah Bush Lincoln, the step- 
mother, sits to the right of the 
fire and is knitting a heavy woolen 
sock of mammoth size which the 
hoy Abe will soon be wearing. 
Sarah, his sister, is seated back 
in the corner talking to Aaron 
Grigsby whom she is soon to wed. 
Flizabeth and Matilda, the step- 
sisters of Lincoln, are cracking 
nuts with a hammer as the nuts 
are placed on a heavy rock held 
between Flizabeth’s knees. They 
giggle and cast knowing eyes at 
Sarah and her beau. Tom Lin- 
coln is asleep in a chair tipned 
back against the left of the fire- 
place. Just now Dennis Hanks, 
Abe’s cousin, and his stepbrother, 
John Johnson, enter, each with 
arms full of wood for the fire. 
It is a cold night out but warm 
and bright here in the Line In 
home. 


The Gentry Home. 


Next we visit the James Gentry + 


home which stood near the Lin- 
coln home. It was called a man- 
sion in its day. It was Gentry who 
employed Lincoln on his farm and 
who hired him to go with hissgon, 
Allen, on the Gentry flatboat to 
New Orleans, The furnishings in 
this Gentry mansion are a little 
finer than many other cabins in 


4 the village and on the white- 


washed walls hang pictures of 
James Gentry and ones of Stephen 
A. Douglas and Andrew Jackson 


f which belonged to the Gentry 


family. The old bed, chairs, Seth 
Thomas clock and other relics 
also belonged in the Gentry fam- 
ily. There is one very priceless 
exhibit in this room, a rail from 
a fence which Lincoln had built 
and for which he split all the 


jrails when employed by Gentry. 


The trail from the Gentry home 
leads to the Josiah Crawford 
home. It was Josiah Crawford 


* who employed both Lincoln and 


his sister, Sarah, and who lent to 
Lincoln Weems's "Life of Wash- 


Jı gun powder, co 


! We read more, 


times and which was made in the 
huge kettle. 
Lincoln must have loved the 


| little cabin home where his sister, 


Sarah. lived for so short a time. 
In 1828 she died and was buried 
in the Old Pigeon Creek burying 
ground not far from the grave 
of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, the 
mother, who had died in 1818, 
and was buried on a hilltop near 
the Lincoln cabin. In Indiana soil 
rest both mother and daughter. 

We see the boy Lincoln stop at 
ihe Jones store in the village. 
He must want to visit again the 
store where he once clerked. 
Looking through the door we see 
{he articles sold in stores of that 
day, the dishes, brooms, whisky, 


ffee, salt, sugar, | A 
calico and such. А 


Gained Knowledge Clerking. 


It seems we see the boy Lincoln | “ 


sitting by the fireplace reading а 
newspaper which the storekeeper, 
William Jones, allowed him to 
read. Here while a clerk he; 
gained much knowledge of the | 
affairs of the day. 

We visit several other homes 
of Lincoln's neighbors in the vil- 
lage and then suddenly realize 
that we have lost the tall figure 
we were following. We look 
about us and finally see at the 
far end of the village the - 
shadowy form of the boy. He 


| stands in front of a tiny cabin 
| which sits apart from the other | | 
| cabins, and he seems to contem- 


plate it with rather a surprised 


| look on his face. 


We move up near enough to 
read the placard placed by the 
side of the door, "Aunt Lepha | 
Mackey Cabin.” Who was she 
and why a cabin in this village? 
and the words 
tell us that following the freeing | 
of slaves by Abraham Lincoln in | 
1863 that Lepha Mackey, who 
owned this ground and lived on 
it, had taken to her home the 


| Negro children in Rockport and 


iaught them to read and write. 


No Colored Schools. 


There were no schools for {һе 
Negro children then, and these 


^ 


--ә- 


« UU 


hom ght classes became 
first Negro school in southern 
Indiana. Her life and works же 
thus honored іп this Lincoln | 
shrine which is built to honor the 
memory of the Emancipator’s 
boyhood in Indiana. 

Our last stop is at the log 
cabin law office of John Pitcher. 
Here are the old leather-bound 
law books of over 100 years ago 
—also an old desk where we see 
John Pitcher writing with a quill 
pen. In just such a place the 
boy Lincoln came to talk to the 
great lawyer and to borrow his 
books. Here his ambition to be 
a lawyer had its beginning. With 
reverent fingers we tough the 
old books and desk as we realize 
that just such objects as these 
meant much to that boy whose 
mind was reaching out for knowl- f 
edge of that great world of which f 
he knew so little. 

Here in the shade of these | 
great century-old tree people 
may sit and meditate on the life 
of one, who as a boy, wandered 
over the hills and valleys of ҝ 
southern Indiana. He was a stu- 
dent of the great outdoors and | 
the forest primeval, so this vil-| 
lage is a shrine to his memory. 

When one enters it through’ 
the gate of the old log stockade, | 
he steps into another world, a 
world where peace and quiet апа! 
God seem to be shut in and) 
where a world of strife is shu 
out. 


. were different then from what 


: | clung to her husband's arm and 


“Тһе Lord will send help, if we 
— are doing right." 


| looked them over. 


- words to Mr, Lincoln. 
. much interested and said in a 


= 


Friend of the Com 
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By DR. THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


TX THE MIDDLE of the 19th century and later there lived in the 
central part of Ohio a little colony of orthodox Quakers. 


It was a 


region of hills, backwoods and poor roads. Two members of this group 
living on a little farm were Samuel Haddam and his wife Phoebe. 
Guided by the inner light every day to them was a holy day and the 


Sabbath only a day of rest. 


The Civil War had been in 
progress then for 18 months and 
nothing had been done by the ad- 
ministration ‘that promised uni- 
versal freedom to the slaves. 
Samuel took all of this greatly to 
heart. As he plowed ‘his little 
farm and gathered his crops his 
spirit was made sad by the 
thought of millions yet in slavery. 
Could not something be done for 
the freedom of these poor crea- 
tures? 


Follows Duty’s Call. 
After thinking of this matter 


. long and seriously and guided by 


the inner light, he decided that 


it was his duty to go to Washing- 
ton and present his views to Pres- 
ident Lincoln. When he spoke of 
his proposed trip to his Quaker 
brethren they—one and all—as- 
sured him that it would be only 
а fool's errand and that it would 
result in nothing but the Joss of 
time and money. “Thee will 
never see the President,” they 
said. “Не is too busy and has too 
many matters of great impor- 
tance demanding his attention. 
Thee had better stay at home.” 
When he asked Phoebe for her 
opinion she answered in the lan- 
guage of Ruth and Naomi, 
“Whither thou goest I will go.” 
That was enough. It was decided 
to make the trip. A day was 
set for the start. Train schedules 


they are now. At the close of 
the first day they had gone as 
far as Pittsburgh, Pa. There they 
made inquiry of the railway 
agent-about a place to stay all 
night. Seeing that they were 
honest, simple-minded Quaker 
folk, he said, "Come to my home. 
My wife is a Quaker. She will 
be glad to entertain you." Thus 
ended .happily the first part of 
their journey. 

They were on their way again 
the next;day and arrived at the 
terminal 'station in Washington 
just after; dark. АП was strange 
to them. ! Crowds of people were 
hurrying [n various directions and 


there was | much confusion. 
Phoebe was half frightened. She 


said, "Oh Samuel, we should not 
have come here. It is like Babel." 
"Have faith, mother," he replied. 


They started 
to walk away. Seeing a big, fine 
looking,  smooth-shaven man 
standing under a gas light and 
reading what appeared to be a 
letter, Samuel stepped before him 
and said, “Good friend, can thee 
tell us where to find President 
Lincoln?” 

He stopped reading and quickly 
Seeing that 
clean, 
smiled and 


they were а neat, 
Quaker couple, he 


old | 


* 


| 


asked them a few questions. They | 
"said that they had come all the 


way from Ohio to say a few 
He seemed 


friendly way, "Come with me and 
I've W nd тара! Юю 


place for уа! 


Like others of his sect, Samuel believed 
that slavery was the sum of all villainies. 
people in the slave states was a matter of 


The plight of the colored 
grave concern to him. 


‘stay all night. In the morning | 


you may be able to see him." 
They went along with him to 
Willard’s Hotel where he ar-; 
ranged for a comfortable little j 
room for them, away from the 
noise and confusion that рге- 
prevailed elsewhere. Turning to 
go, he said: “Stay here and I 
will see when Mr. Lincoln сап | 
admit you.” Later in the eve- 
ning he returned and gave them } 
a slip of paper which read: "Ad- | 
mit the bearer and wife to the 


tomorrow morning.” 


Guided to White House. 


Samuel and Phoebe had no- ! 
ticed that men touched their hats | 


whenever they passed (һе big | was a notable fgure, too, as he sat im the 
man who had brought them to | bar-room, which then commonly formed the 
They learned that he | hotel office, his clothes looking as if pitched 
Р, | upon bim, his “shocking bad" high hat 
thrown back upon his head, the knot өй his 
rusty black cravat very likely under his ear, 


Willard's. 
was none other than Salmon 
Chase, Mr. Lincoln's secretary 
the Treasury. He had been Gov- 
ernor of their own state of Ohio 
and also United States senator. 
In the morning Mr. Chase came 
once more and guided them to the 


White House. He promised to 
come again in an hour. They! 
were shown into a waiting room| 
that was full of people wanting 
to see the President. Most of 
{hen were wives and mothers of 
soldiers. All looked sad and some 
were weeping. Phoebe said, "Ah, 
Samuel, wil not get near him 
today. See these anxious faces. 
All of them came here before us.” 
He answered, "As God wills." 
Prompily at 9 o'clock the sum- 
mons came for them to enter the 
President's private office. It was 
in advance of the others. Sam- 


| uel's knees shook violently and 
| for an instant he tottered. 


"Keep 
heart, Samuel" said Phoebe. | 
Mr. Lincoln’s face lighted up as; 
they entered. He received them| 
most kindly, shook hands, asked | 
them to be seated and placed his | 
own chair near. Samuel then 
said, “Mr. Lincoln, will thee par- 
don me if I do not remove my 
hat?” He smiled and said very 
kindly, “Certainly, I understand 
about it." Here was an opportu- 
nity to talk to two plain, Quaker 
people—humble folk that he knew 
and liked so well. It was he who 
once said, “God must love the 
common people or he would not: 
have made so many of them.” 


Evidence of Conference. 


When the interview came to an 
end Samuel said, "Would thee һе 
pleased to give me a line in writ- 
ing to show that our mission has 
been fulfilled so that we can show 
it in council?" To this Mr. Lin- 
coln readily assented. Seating 
himself at a table he wrote rap- | 
idly for а brief moment and 
handed to Samuel a slip of paper 


on which these words were writ-i manner, those of the sensible, solid agricul- 


ten: "I take pleasure in asserting 
that I have had a pleasant and 
profitable intercourse with Friend 


Samuel Haddam and his wife 
Phoebe. May the Lord comfort 
them as they 


have comforted me. 


| Р 


Î mation had been issued. 


| REMINISCENCES OF LIN- 


markable characteristics of Mr. Lincoln. 
The very school beys know them. 
see him, the tall, gaunt, awkward, plainJaw- 
office of the President at 9 o'clock | yer of the Illinois prairies, pleading his cases 
in the primitive court houses or in the little 
justices’ offices, aot with briliancy or elo- 
quence, but with a calm, clear, close legic 


‚Нап success, and appeared at his best. 


"ABRAHAM 

“Sept. 20, 1862." 
The old cou th 

President's office and fou [ 
good friend waiting for 
Samuel showed him the 
writing, He nodded and said, "It 
is wel." Mr. Chase then escorted 
them to an omnibus which took 
them to their train. They went. 
home satisfied and doubtless re- 
joiced when they learned. t. 
just two days after their visit. 
preliminary emancipation procla 
SI 


Кт: 


COLN AND GARFIELD. 


No one needs now to be told of the re- 


І used to 


that seldom failed to carry conviction. He 


his long legs perked upon the big stove, 
while he cracked capital jokes or told his 
wouderful stories in his wonderful way, He 
was а hero of she people, already christened 
in the popular mouth, “Honest Old Abe.” 

I recall one instance of Mr. Lincoln’s fair- 
ness. Itis well known that his joint de- 
bates with Mix. Douglas, the Little Giant of 
Illinois, during the Senatorial canvass of 
1858, first gave him national fame. His able 
antagonist had become exhausted by re- 
peated efforts, and was too hoarse to speak 
atone of their appointments. Не was on 
the ground, however, reclining in the best 
chair in the best parlor of the hotel; and so 
was Mr. Lincoln, but in the office among the 
people. The acres of Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats had gathered from far and near to 
hear the champions, and great pressure was 
brought to bear upon him to take the plat- 
form. But to all appeals he wes deaf, say- 
ing, simply, “No, gentlemen; Mr. Douglas 
cannot speak, and I shall not.” 

My father was one of the Whig editors in 
Mr. Lineoln's Congressional district, and 
sent his paper regularly to the Springfield 
statesman. When some years had elapsed 
he sent the bill, which called out the follow- 
iug characteristic reply, whose date I can- 
not remember : 

SPRINGFIRLD, —— —, —. 

DEAR SIR: І acknowledge the corn. 
Неге ів the money. Yours, A. LINCOLN, 

Going to Cleveland in the lust days of 
1878 to accept an engagement with the edi. 
torial staff of the Daily Leader, the frst pub- 
lie man I met was Representative Garfield, 
of the Ashtabula district. He had just re- 
turaed from the delivery of his great hard 
money speech in Chicago, which did xauch 
to fix the financial opinion of the time, then 
cousiderabiy influx. He wus handsomely | 
dressed, was naturally elated with his bril- | 


What a massive man he was—in body and 
brain,in solidity and reach of thought! What 
superb conversational powers! I have been 
fortunate in the men I have met, but I never 
heard the like before, nor have I since. It 
is a striking and memorable figure now— 
the man of burly frame, full of ruddy health, 
with his strong, wise, brave face and kindly 
eye, surmounted with a broad, soft hat, 
slouched just enough to seem easy but not 
rowdyish, his plain clothing and coarse 
boots on, and his quiet entry and simple 


"LINCOLN AS AN INDIANA BOY," a statue by E. M. Viquesney, Spencer sculptor. It is 
to be dedicated in the new Union building at Indiana State Teachers’ College, Terre Haute, 
March 18. 
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| CORNER OF ROOM in the Gentry mansion. The antiques 
| shown belonged to the Gentrys. 
Г g 
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REPLICA OF THE LAST HOME of the Lincolns in Indiana 


| and the type of covered wagon in which they journeyed to 
| Illinois in 1830. 


| / 
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Е x CHEESE: 


THE GENTRY MANSION—Lincoln was employed by James - 


Gentry as a helper on his farm. It was with Gentry's son, Allen, 
that Lincoln made his first trip to New Orleans, La., in 1828. 
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THE GRIGSBY HOME Sarah Lincoln, sister of Abraham. 
married Aaron Grigsby. 


JOSIAH CRAWFORD 
and grindstone. Lincoln was employed by Crawford, and Lin- 
coln read Crawford's books. 


Thomas Lincoln, and his stepmother, Sarah Bush Lincoln, were ў 24 


members. 


FIREPLACE IN LINCOLN CABIN — The chairs shown аге 
handmade and more than 125 years old. fs 


AZEL DORSEY HOME—Azel was one of Abraham Lin- 
coln's teachers while Lincoln attended school in Indiana. 


Р L ES 

INTERIOR VIEW OF LINCOLN'S CABIN showing bed 
made of boughs with trundle bed beneath it.. This bed and | 
peg ladder back of the spinning wheel is described in Herndon's 
"Life of Lincoln." 
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^ No Exeuse for Misleading Statements 


` This Article. 


Except Ignorance, Says Writer of 


“When God wants а man for a supreme task He 


usually picks him from the quiet places.” 


By PERCY E. GOODRICH. 


greatest American. 


country. 
. Just last year an article ap- 
peared in a magazine of wide 
circulation, filled with one mis- 
statement after another. From 
eading this article you inevitably 
come to the conclusion that the 
author was grossly ignorant of 
the subject or deliberately ig- 
mored the laborious and painstak- 
ing years of research of William 
|Barton, Ida Tarbell, Dr. Lewis 
Warren, John Hay, Carpenter and 
“а host of other students of Lin- 
coln. He may have drawn his 
story from Herndon’s "Life of 
Lincoln” which contains much un- 
friendly criticism of his great law 
partner. Some Lincoln biograph- 
“еге think it was written to vent 
his spleen on Mrs. Lincoln, whom 
he detested, and she had little 
use for him. 


Gross Misstatement. 


© One gross misstatement was 
that he had attended school only 
ja few weeks. Lincoln had at 
least five different teachers in 
7? Kentucky and Indiana besides he 
һай the help of Mentor Graham 
Ei in Illinois, who helped him in the 
I study of grammar until he mas- 
"jtered every rule in English. He 
роб into his hands a number of 
[classical books of both prose and 
poetry. He was ever a student 
of the Holy Bible. This cannot be 
f gainsaid when we know that he 
belonged io no church, but quot- 
ей more lines from the Sacred 
| Book in his state papers and re- 
corded addresses than all the 
© presidents combined preceding or 
following him, This misinformed 
writer said: + 
| “A YOUNG MAN OF TWENTY- 


* * * SHERIFF'S SIGN ON THE 
| DOOR * * * LOST EVERY PEN- 
INY OF SEVEN YEARS’ SAV- 
INGS." 

| Lincoln at 22 had no savings 
| ог partnership іп any store. He 
could have hac no seven years' 
Savings. Up to the time he came 
d to Illinois, his earnings, and right- 
‘ly so, belonged to his father. Не 
worked for him, helping to build 


near Salem. Ill. It was after this 
labor of affection was performed 
and he was past 21 years old 
that. he began work in Ош 
store and there wa? no sheriff's 
Notice of insolvency on the door. 
While^employed in this store,"he 
enlisted in the Black Hawk In- 


of his company by the 
vote of his neighbors | 
ed men. E 


imous 
fellow 


| TWO, A PARTNER IN A STORE | 


— 


ТТ IS indeed difficult to say anything new or unusual about our 
4 There has, in the last few years, been many 
false or misleading statements made pertaining to his early life that 
it is astonishing how little some writers really know bf his early life 
lor of his entire life up to the time he became President of our 


inun 
Only One Partner. 


Second, “PARTNERSHIP AFT- 
ER TWO YEARS * * * FAILED 
AGAIN WITHIN TWO YEARS 
* * * AFTER YEARS OF MIS- 
ERABLE PENURY * * * ON HIS 
THIRTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY HE 
PAID THE LAST DOLLAR FEB. 
12, 1348.” 
partner he ever had while in any 
business other than the Jaw. This 
partnership was formed within 
six months after he quit Offuts 
Store to enlist as a private to 
serve his country in the Black 
Hawk Indian war. This partner- 
ship continued but seven months, 
when he sold his interest to 
Berry, who ran the store for & 
few months only and closed' out. 
While the partnership lastéd some 
notes were given, which Berry 
assumed when Lincoln sold his 
interest to him. 

At Berry's death, these notes 
not having been paid, Mr. Lin- 
coln, with much inconvenience to 
himself, assumed payment, ab- 
solving the widow of any respon- 
sibility whatsoever. In after 
years, in clearing this assumed 
debt, he jocularly referred to it 
as the “national debt." Within 
three years thereafter he had 
purchased two residential lots in 
Springfield, Ill., and before he was 


| 39 years old had bought a farm 


for his aging father and mother, 


where they both lived until they | 


died. 

He also had purchased a home 
for himself and family in Spring- 
field. Not so bad for a young 
man on the frontier who was ed- 


| ucating himself in the law and 


| 


( 
i 
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Rutledge love affair was but the 
fleeting fancy of a young couple? 


having 
home for a few months. 


2... AGAIN HE FAILED . . .| 


munity where Ann had lived. Re- 


ring he gave Mary Todd a few 
short years later bore within its 


DENLY DIED SAID Hi 


HEART FOLLOWED HER TO 
THE GRAVE. ... WENT DOWN 
TO THE VERGE OF INSANITY. 
-.. SAID HE NEVER DARED 
TO CARRY A POCKET KNIFE. 
. . . REMOVED TO PARENTS’ 
HOME WHERE HE WAS 
NURSED BACK TO MENTAL 
HEALTH.” 

No one, who has really studied 
Lincoln’s life, gives the Ann Rut- 
ledge story much credence. They 
think it mostly fiction. Nichol 
and Hay, who knew the sur- 
roundings better than anyone 
since, gave it only mere mention 
in their matchless work on Lin- 
coln. Not a word about mental 


sickness, so most writers think} 
the story was, fabricated Бу $ 
Herndon to hurt Mary Todd Lin- 
coln. It is absurd on the facej 
of it, as within a year after theii 
episode, he proposed marriage to | 
Mary Owen, a buxom Kentucky! 
Jady who was visiting in the com- 


membering that the engagement 


golden circle "Love is eternal," 
we are inclined to think the Anny 


Lincoln E 
Rutledge | 


much thrown together, 
lived in the 


Served in Legislature. 

Fifth, "BELIEVING THAT 
THIS FAILURE MIGHT SUC- 
CEED IN POLITICS... 
FRIENDS SECURED HISQ 
SELECTION TO CONGRESS 


CONSTITUENTS REFUSED ТО 


RETURN HIM TO WASHING-| 


TON." | 


running for Congress 
Legislature with marked distinc- 
tion and became the head and 
leader of the Whig party in Illi- 
nois. 
Congress on his own volition and 
declined to run for a second term 
because his term in Washington 
convinced him that he needed 
more self-training and he hid 
himself away in intensive study of 
higher mathematics to train his 
mind. His friends and neighbors 
indorsed his course in Congress 


rearing a family, and meanwhile ' 


had served three terms in the 


| Illinois Legislatur» and made a 


a home for his father and mother | 


Successful race for' Congress. 


Records Show Facts. 


Third, "OFFER OF A JOB AS 
DEPUTY SURVEYOR ... BUT 
HE NEVER TOOK THE JOB. 
. . . DESTINY SEEMED TO 
HAVE SINGLED HIM OUT FOR 
FAILURE.” 

How untrue this statement is. 
He served as deputy surveyor 
from the fall of 1833 until he 
left New Salem in early 1837. 
That he was a surveyor of some 
ability is attested by the fact 
that as late as Jan. 6, 1849, he 


, addressed a surveyors’ convention 


маг and was chosen captain | 


in Chicago and presented a writ- 
ten expert opinion on an abtuse 
engineering problem. 

Fourth, “MOST CRUSHING 
BLOW OF HIS CAREER... 
FIRS NLY ENDURI 

ІТҺЕрСЕ) SU 


NG 


| 
| 


` It is remembered that before | | 
he had 


served eight years in the state 


He was a candidate for 


the next year, 1848, by again 
sending him to the Legislature. 
Sixth, “FRIENDS... 
FORCED POLITICAL SITUA- 
TION WHICH PLACED HIM IN 
DIRECT LINE FOR NOMINA- 
TION TO UNITED STATES ! 
SENATE FORCED ТО STEP 
ASIDE AND YIELD OFFICE.” 
Lincoln did lose the senatorship, 
but he stepped aside voluntarily 
to bring about harmony Jn the 
party and healed a factional fight 
that might have done great, dam- 
age to the party. His party won | 
the ‘election; one of his good 
friends was chosen as senator. 


Not a Misfit. 

Seventh, “SERIES OF DE- | 
BATES ... (DOUGLAS) GAVE 
NO QUARTER TO THIS MISFIT 
AND FAILURE t OVER- 
WHELMINGLY DEFEATED.” . 

The popular vote for the candi- 
dates for the Legislature favoring 
incoln was 5,000 more than ihe 


+ 


“vote cast TOF those candidates fa- 


voring Douglas. Lincoln, by the 
popular vote, won the election. 
Though the Legislature voted 54 
for Douglas to 46 for Lincoln, not 
such an overwhelming victory for 
Douglas, the acknowledged leader 
of the Democratic party of the 


nation, and really was a victory f 


for Lincoln as it for the first 
time brought his name to the 
American people as a national 
figure and stamped him as a na- 
tion-wide character, and paved 
the way for his success in 1860, 
when he became the first Repub- 
lican President of the nation. We 
cannot account for the ignorance 
of the facts of the life of Lincoln, 
especially after his removal from 
Salem to Springfield. The merest 
novice should not make such glar- 
jng misstatements of facts in ref- 
erence to his life and deeds. 


Many Achievements. 


Eighth, “HE HAD BEEN UN- 
ABLE TO ACHIEVE ONE SIN- 


CONSTANT EFFORT." 

It is hardly understandable that 
any one could have read the most 
unfavorable book on Lincoln and 
after reading such book could 
have made this statement. Here 
are only a few of his remarkable 
achievements of his unusual 
career. He was elected to the 


EM Legislature less than four years 
| after coming to Illinois from In- 


diana and received all but a few 
votes in the precinct in which he 


lived, attesting to his popularity, © 


not only in his own party but in 
his opponent’s party. When less 
than 25 years of age he was Whig 
Floor Leader and the acknow- 
ledged leader of this party in the 
Legislature of Illinois. 

At 31 he was a Whig presiden- 
tial elector and cast his vote for 
William Henry Harrison for Pres- 
ident. He was again presidential 
elector at large from his state 
and voted for Henry Clay and be- 
fore he was 40 years old he was 
the lone Whig elected to Con- 
gress from Illinois. Surely honors 
like these, then and now, do not 
come to miserable failures. 
1849 he was offered and declined 
an appointment as secretary of 
the Territory of Oregon and a 
short time later could have had 
the much coveted appointment as 
Commissioner of the Land Office 
in the state of Washington. 


Untiring Labor Won, 


In 1854, just six years before 
being nominated and elected 1o 
the Legislature and in 1856 with- 
out being a candidate, and mak- 
ing no effort to get a single vote, 
in the first national convention 
held in Philadelphia, he received 
110 votes for Vice-President on 
the first national ticket of the 
Republican party. Miserable fail- 
ures have never in this country 
or elsewhere received so unusual 
and continued honors. 

No, no, Lincoln, continued fail- 
ures did not follow along your 
pathway from the cabin in Ken- 
fucky to the White House. They 
did not contribute to your suc- 
cess as the leading lawyer in your 
adopted state. It was only by your 
untiring labor in the forests of 
Indiana where you learned to 
read and did read every available 
book for miles а ound your cabin 
in the i a determina- 
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tion i9 make the best of every 
situation in which you were 
placed with an ambition to excel 
in every task and a willingness to 
work that made it possible for 
you to achieve that greatness 
that has stamped you as a leader 
of mankind and endeared you to 
the people of the whole world. 
Long. Jong, after the Alexanders, 
Napoleons, Caesars and despots of 
their day and despots now, are 
but names, your praises wil] he 
sung and your carping critics will 
he not. 


GRIGSBY - DESCENDANTS DESCRIBE 
EMANCIPATOR'S BIRTH; ALSO SIS- 
TER'S COURTSHIP, MARRIAGE AND 
SHORT LIFE. 


By ISAPHINE RICHEY. 


T WAS a beautiful day last spring when I set off on my journey to 

southern Indiana to visit the Lincoln country and talk with the 
descendants of the neighbors and friends of the Lincolns, some of 
them only a generation removed. I had gone in search of a story of 
the living boy, Lincoln, hoping to capture and release him from the 
legendary lore that has gathered about him. But I brought away 
with me the story of his sister Sarah. Sarah, who spent most of her 
young life among us, and who lies on Hoosier soil—forever ours. 
Abraham Lincoln belongs to the world and the nation has built him 
a tomb; Sarah belongs to Indiana and we have given her a monu- 
ment. Tomorrow the nation will herald the birthday of her brother. 
Yesterday, her birthday, we remembered her whom he left with us 
because she was dear to him 

Gentryville, my stopping place, 
is in Hoosier parlance, “а string- 
town on the pike,” a village 
through which the highway runs. 
There, where the houses begin to 
straggle out into the country 
again, I found the humble home 
of Sarah Lincoln Grigsby's great 
nephew, Mr. Eli Grigsby. I sat 


from Gentryville, I wandered over 
the hills and valleys that had 
been so intimate a part of the 
Lincolns lives for 14 years. Fol- 
lowing a path through the woods 
upon a 


by fall forest trees. 
through the fence that inclosed 


it, thick scrub and crowding 
through the sunny afternoon and з > 
listened to the stories of the Lin- renes Бете Ине аиа to P 
colns he had heard from his | ac uU CU MES _ 
grandfather. Не and his wife | the place with their wild profu- 
Spoke of “Sally” (as she was | sion of green. Stepping high over 


called in the family) as intimately 
as we speak of the older gener- 
ation in our own families, and 
suddenly “Sally” stepped ош 
from the pages of a book and be- 
came a real and living girl to me. 


the weeds of yesteryear and 
ground I made my way to the 
grave of Abraham Lincoln's sis- 
ter, the close companion of his 


youth, whose untimely death had 


“The family,” said Mrs. Grigsby, | been a great grief to him. 
“felt awful bad about the way She lies in Old Pigeon’s church- 
she had to go." “Did they?” І | yard, distant about a mile from 
returned. "How did the family | her mother's resting place. But to 
feel about  Aaron's marrying | return to the story of Sarah, the 
Sarah?" I asked. I wanted to | living. 


know for it is a well-known fact 
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` Hoosiers Elbnor Sarat Lincoln: 
Monument Marks Her Grave 


stumbling over vines and uneven ! 


; eyes closed, but a 


little knoll I. found ар 
country church yard surrounded § 
Over andf 


% 
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Monument at grave of Sarah 
Lincoin Grigsby. 


lying within. Tired from her 
night of pain she lay with her 
tender look 


about her mouth belied the 
thought that she was asleep. 
Rather, would one have said she 


was lying quiescent, 
the news to be carried that she 
had borne her first son. Waiting 
for friends to come so that this 
inner smile might break forth 
and light up her face, and the 


that the Grigsbys owned a great 
deal of land (and orchards for dis- 
tiling purposes, according to Mr. 
Grigsby) at the time of Sarah's 
marrage to Aaron, while the Lin- 
colns were humble folk. “Weall, 
she answered hesitantly, ‘Sally 
was hired help and you know how 
you'd feel about that." And then 
countering quickly. “But Sally 
was a fine woman and the family 
thought a great deal of her." "I 
am quite sure of that," I assured 
her. 


Matter for Record. 


"You knew, didn't you, that she 
was buried with her baby in her 
arms?" she questioned. “Хо, in- 
deed, I didn't know that," I told 
her, "and I am very much inter- 
ested in it for so far as I have 
read, that fact has never been 
told. Are you sure of it?" “Оһ, 
yes, I am sure of it," she assured 
me, “we have always heard it 
that way." To which Mr. Grigs- 
by added the information that he 
had heard it from his grand- 
father and Uncle “Nattie” many, | 
many times and settled it con- | 
clusively by saying "and they | 
were there.” Which, of course, 
they were. Bringing out a pic- |-— —-— s = 
ture of the Grigsby spring_Mr.| IN OLD KENTUCKE, in a little 
Grigsby told me a little shame- | jog cabin in the woods, a young 
facedly that it was there Aaron mother lay with her newborn 
and Sally did their courting. "And babe. Through the window shone 
Sally took Her ashing theze | the pale light of an early spring 
every week, 20, as they did in | morning, throwing shadows on the 
those days,” added Mrs. Grigsby. dirt floor, and casting its cold 


Out a baLincoln farm, a mile gleam on the face of the woman 


Eli L. Grigsby, 


great-nephew of Sarah Lincoln Grigsby, standing 

at Grigsby spring, where Aaron met amd courted Sally. 

room, and the hearts of those who 

had gathered to rejoice with her. 
Over the pole bed on which she 

lay, & thoughtful hand had thrown 


a huge bear skin for added 
warmth, and seated in its shaggy 
depths was a little girl of 2, fully 
dressed, looking with unblinking 
solemnity at her mother and this 
thing of wonder that had somehow 


waiting for X 


14% 


the stillness « 
‘kling of the great fir the 
chimney place, as it leaped and 
ts way to the frosty air 
the thud of the logs 
оке apart and settled 
“work. When suddenly 
eavy door of split logs was 
thrust open and into the room 
burst a boy of 10. “Nancy,” he 
breathlessly called, “Uncle Tom 
ys as how you've got a baby 
y, kin I tech him fur good 
? I've run the hull two miles 
our house to see my new 
usin.” And then Nancy's laugh 
oke forth, and the little girl 
th the owl-like eyes pointed her 
tiny finger at the baby lying in 
the bed. The boy, Dennis, catch- 
ing her up lifted her high above 
his head and said with a shake, "T 
know what you're trying to say, 
little Sairy, you're а tryin to tell 
me about the new baby ain't you? 
But you alluz wuz a say-nothin 
little gal." 
Thus has the birth of Abraham 
incoln been described for us by 
Dennis Hanks, second cousin of 


" Abraham, wherein we have our 
first glimpse of quiet little Sarah. 
Skimming quickly over the years 
spent in Kentucky we come to 
the time when the family of four 
moved to the "Indian country up 

North” where Sarah became the 
mother of the family for a time. 
It was fall, the time of the year 
when the milk-sick attacked the 
settlers, and Nancy and the fos- 
ter parents of herself and Dennis 
Hanks, Thomas and Betsy Spar- 
row, who had followed Nancy to 
her new home, had been the vic- 
tims of it. Dennis had been 
taken into the Lincoln home after 
his bereavement. 

“Oh Lord, O Lord,” he tells 
us when he was a man of 90, “ГІ 
never furgit the mizry in that 
little green-log cabin in the woods 
"when Nancy left them. Abe tried 
‘to interest little Sairy in l'arnin' 
to read, but she never took to it. 


7 She wuz the only woman in the 


— four years younger, to be com-j 


29 


"ж 


cabin that year, an’ no neighbors 
fur miles. She'd git so lonesome, 
missin’ her mother, she'd set by 


the fire an’ cry. Me 'n’ Abe got 
‘er a baby coon an’ a turtle, an 
iried to git à fawn but we couldn't F 
ketch any.” Sarah was the cook 

and housekeeper, no іпсопвідег- & 
able task for a girl of 11. Тһове| 
a. dark days for the onlyf 
woman in the cabin and it must H 
have been a heartwarming time; 
when her stepmother came with 
her own two daughters, Elizabeth 
the age of Sarah, and Matilda, 


panions to her, and again to .feelj 
the glow that a mother can bring 

? to a home. It is little wonder) 
that in the words of Dennis “she 
chirked right up." 


Sarah Goes to Work. 


When Sarah, a plump girl with | 


dark brown hair and grey eyes, 
! and a rollicking sense of humor 

like her brother's, was 19, in com- 
— pany with Abe she went to work 
| at the home of Josiah Crawford, 
Pa neighbor. 

Near the home of Mr. Craw- 
ford lived Reuben Grigsby, with 
a large family of children, the 


oldest of whom was Aaron. In 
those days the Grigsbys were 
considered wealthy and belonged 
to the upper 10 class, because 
they lived in a two-story hewed- 
[ house; and even in these days 
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_ kiss her. His 
the boy and 


` monument, 


е 2 d him he must 
stop watching Sally or he 
wouldn't get to .the wedding. 
Whether he "got" to the wedding 
or not, there was a wedding in 
August of that year and Cin- 
derella left her crowded cabin 
home to live on her own farm 
near the wealthy Reuben. 


Sarah Passes Away. 


For two short years life flowed 
by in untroubled serenity and 


then Sarah was brought to child- | 


bed. Doctors lived far away from 


these sparsely settled communi- 
ties and their coming involved no 


little trouble and expense, so that 
midwives generally attended the 
women. On this night one of the 
neighbor children remembered 
having been awakened by her 
mother's voice calling for some- 
one to go for the doctor quick. 
But, said he, "I guess they let her 
lay too long," and Dennis echoed 
the same thought when he said, 
“T reckon like pore Nancy she 
didn't have no keer.” And thus 
the brief candle of life of the 
gray-eyed Sally, which 
burned with a steady light and 
flamed into a warmth of happi- 
ness, had suddenly flickered out 
vith a gust from an icy wind. 
They placed her in the benign 
care of Old Pigeon, with her baby 
in her arms, and two brown 
standstone slabs picked up from 
the countryside at her head and 


her feet, frail boundaries of her; 
last earthly tenancy. Aaron fol- | 
| lowed her three years later hav- 


ing never paid any attention to 


any other woman ‘(according to 
the Grigsbys) his small tomb- 


stone bearing the terse inscrip» 
tion, Aamon Grigsby-Born-1801, 
Died 1831. I looked all around it 
for the name of Sarah, his wife, 
but it was not there. For nearly 
100 years she slept in her name- 
less grave among the weeds and 
rank grasses and nature's wild 
flowers. 
which she had come in its infant 
year, awakened to the historical 
significance of her grave and in 
1916 removed the small slab and 
erected at the head of Abraham 
Lincoln's sister a large white 
Standing like a ser- 
mon in stone it seems to say: 
“And the humble shall be exalt- 
ed.” On it beneath a stone nose- 
gay we read in large letters, 
Sarah  Lincoln-Wife  of-Aaron 
Grigsby-Feb. 10, 1807-Jan. 20, 
1828. 

There they lie side by side, 
each with their separate head- 
stones, a little family with a 
brief love story. 


had | 


And then her state to | 


| We don't know much about it 


| two years 


months reading everything about 


ly put the books down, and his 


Union Building at Terre Haute. 


By MARY E. 


_ Says—Statue to Be | 
Indiana State Teachers’ College 


баё ёз 


in 


BOSTWICK. 


“VERY sculptor wants to make a statue of Lincoln. ' 
There's a ruggedness yet simplicity about him that 1 


Terre Haute. 


makes him ideal for art work," said E. M. Viquesney, 
Spencer sculptor, a copy of whose statue, "Lincoln as an 
Indiana Boy," will be dedicated next month in the new 
Union building at the Indiana State Teachers' College at 


Mr. Viquesney lives at the edge of the town of Spencer 
in а white-painted house with a blue roof, blue shutters, | 
a white picket fence and a flag flying from a flagstaff in | 


the front yard. Before he 


became interested in Lincoln 


= 


as a subject for sculpture he had devoted the greater part 


of his artistic talents to World War statuary, and had won 
wide renown through his statue, “Spirit of the American 


Doughboy,” which stands in more than 300 public parks | 
and Courthouse squares throughout the land, including the 
Owen county Courthouse in his home fown. 


"Indiana has been surprisingly 
slow in accepting Linco': as one 
of her sons," Mr. Viquesney went 
on, "but he spent his formative 
years right here in this state—the 
years from 1816 to 1830. He lived 
in a log cabin and, right across the 
hollow from the cabin, was the 
grave of-his mother, Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln, and, in my mind's eye, I 
can see that boy walking across 
to his mother's grave. 

"The. statue shows him as a 
| young man of 18. I have tried to 
| make him look as һе must have 
| looked then—meditative and deep- 

ly studious, studying out there in 
his cabin in the woods. 
given him a look of sadness, tinged 


A camera study of the statue 
“Lincoln as an Indiana Boy" 
&ppears on the front page of 
the Picture Section today. 


with anticipation, for we know 
that he did make that speech 
which is carved on the base of the 
statue, ‘I will get ready and maybe 
aome day my chance will come.’ 
"What was Lincoin's boyhood? 


but it is one of the most interest- 
ing stories in the world." | 

After he got the idea about | 
ago, of making a 
statute of Lincoln as an Indiana 
boy, Mr. Viquesney spent eight 


Lincoln he could lay his hands on. 
He got so interested in the sub- 
ject, he said, that he could hard- 


desk piled mountain high with 
notes. He studied all the avail- 
es of Lincoln, and all 


EF 
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and drooping muscles of middle 


age. 


the statues, or photographs of 


statues. 


Met Many Difficulties. 
Just for practice, he copied, 
from a photograph, one of the | 
famous full-length statues of the i 
Emancipator — the one showing ; 
him standing in a frock coat, his 

left hand holding a roll of papers 
and the right hand slightly ex- _ 
tended e 
He experienced all sorts of dif- Ё 
ficulties in making the statue. $ 
There are no photographs what- 
ever of Lincoln as a boy or as a 
very young man; the first known 


photograph of him was taken 
when he was about 31 years old. | 
Mr. Viquesney had to work | 
ckward, restoring the contours i 
youth when about all he had to 
. on were pictures and busts | 
wing the deeply carved lines 


To do this he resorted to a bit 
of somewhat macabre artistry— 
he modeled a skull whose planes 


and bone structure duplicated 
that of Lincoln. 
"Phe skull doesn't change,’ 


said Mr. Viquesney, "so I stripped 
the head of flesh and muscles, and 
then put them back on again as I 
figured they must have been in 
his youth." 

The statue shows the young 
Lincoln seated on a stump, with 
a book dropping from his right 
hand; he is barefooted, his left 
elbow is propped on his left knee, 
and his chin is resting in his left 
hand; a long-eared hound lies at 
his feet. 
= Mr. Viquesney h 
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. off a hound, and 
thoug “that, all he woul 
. to do 
| go'out in his yard with a soup 
bone, and the way it turned out, 
Owen county dogs lost this chance 
_ of immortality. They just weren't 
the right kind of hound dogs. Mr. 
Viquesney began to have misgiv- 
ings about the suitability of the 
local pooches. Wasn't it more 
than probable that hound dogs 
today are different from the 
hound dogs of more than a cen- 
tury ago? 
Studied Descriptions. 

"I realized I didn't really know 
what Lincoln's dog looked like," 
said Mr. Viquesney. “All I knew 

' was that he must have brought 
his dog up from Kentucky, and 
that it was a Kentucky hound 
dog. The local dogs weren't any 
good to me after all. Believe it 
or not, 1 had to get the details 
| of that dog out of pen and ink 
pictures, and descriptions in libra- 
ry books. I think my young Lin- 
coln's dog is like the dog he had 
then-—a hound dog with long ears 
hanging down like pieces of flan- 
nel, and a high knob on top of 
his head instead of a round head 
like modern hound dogs." 

The statue was exhibited at the 
Indiana state fair last year, 
where it took second prize, the 
blue ribbo.. going to a piece of 
modernistic sculpture that Mr. 
Viquesney doesn't admire much. 

Varied criticisms came Mr. 
Viquesney’s way. Оле fellow 
sculptor objected because Lincoln 

is barefooted in the statue, and 

| because the Lincolnian pants are 

held up by means of a leather 

. thong around the waist, Why 
. didn't Lincoln have on boots and 
suspenders, the fellow sculptor 

| wanted to know. Mr. Viquesney 
% was ready for that one. Не said 
М that in Lincoln's day boots and 


and that he probably owned 
neither. 3 


Omitted Mole. 

Somebody else pointed out that 
the statue doesn't show the mole 
on Lincoln's cheek. Mr, Viquesney | 
countered with the information | 
ihat he had asked a doctor about 
that very thing, and the doctor 
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had said it was most unlikely | 
Lincoln had the mole at that | 


carly age. 
Mr. Viquesney’s grandfather 
came to the United States from 


| France before the Civil War to do 
| sculpture work on the national 
Capitol at Washington, and 


nn — a 
brought his five sons along. When 
the job was done, he and two of 

(һе sons went back to France 
but one son settled in virginia, 
one Arkansas, and the third—Al- 
fred Viquesney-—in Spencer. He 
set up as a memorial sculptor. 
and it was amid these somewhat 
lugubrious surroundings that E. 


M. Viqu n: 


s a ‘model would be to j 


suspenders were both a luxury, f 


RA EE E » | his cap, and star X 
а 0 ] Күм. > resse t partners for the da 
rowed Coffee Grinder. SUR Vo а f PS : ex. 

Io f qu n enormous copy © | 

Before he was old enough to "etude dominates his Spencer 
have become a full fledged memo- studio, and off іо one side is the 
rial sculptor, however, young үбү statue destined for the 
DU P ыма Sire Indiana State Teachers' рген 
than once 10 ut ble pedestal, 
and chisels on chunks of marble | i ed аЬ he for a 
when he wasn't supposed to, and 7 ТЕ ато, 
ne remembers to this day а whal- |) Mr. Viquesney goes in for pa- | 
ing he got for grinding up рне iotic sculpture, and likes to 
mud from Rattlesnake creek i! Ш ае human figures. The only 
his mother’s coffee grinder, to animal he ever tried to model 
make modeling clay. The gravel as Abraham Lincoln's Kentucky 
in the clay ruined the mechanism hound dog, and he had so much 


of the coffee grinder. | Mrouble with that, he doesn't 
Mr. Viquesney’s father would “think he'll ever try any more 
also frequently adjure his son: | animals, 

«Don't ever bother with art—if One of his patriotic pieces is an 


ou'll die a poor man.” А Du A к 
ОО ton to what he learned Americanism" panel, a symbolic 


a group built around the “Spirit of 
he Flag,” represented by a ma- 
ure male figure wrapped in the 
flag's folds. Mr. Viquesney sent 


about the sculpture business in [i 
the memorial marble yard, Mr. 
Viquesney picked up a lot of 


pointers from a fellow craftsman | а copy of this to President Roose- 
during the 16 years he spent in welt several years ago, and got 
Americus and Atlanta, Ga. Other- | back a letter of appreciation. One 
wise he never had any art lessons | ОҒ these panels is in the new 
at all. "Sculpturing just comes Armory at Spencer, and another 


natural to me," he said. in the Owen county Courthouse. 


Specialized on Confederates. Designs Infantry Trophy. 
Mr. Viquesney was down in Another military group is one 
Georgia for 16 years making stat- | designed for the Infantry Asso- 


ciation trophy—two soldiers, each 
in ful wartime regalia, one 
standing, one kneeling. 


“ues of Confederate soldiers for 
Southern communities; he had | 
orders to make more than 100 of 

He has also made a sea-going 


these statues, and every one had | ediipanion. “pikes to the “Daugh 
io be different. After making роу”--“Тһе Spirit of the Amers 
about 50, Mr. Viquesney began to Ш ican Navy,” showing a sailor wav- 
run out of ideas. č ing aloft his cap in his right hand. 
"Maybe you think it's easy 1o | “He looks as if he'd just seen 
think up over 100 appropriate 4 shot make direct hit,” said Mr. 
poses for a Confederate soldier," Viquesney. ' 
said Мі. Viquesney, recalling The sailor statue may be seen 
these harried times, "I got so I in various parts of the country, 
la xa sieht 1 .. MM too. He adorns the causeway at 
y awake nights trying to think 24 Clearwater, Fla. the memorial 
up new poses. I carried a pencil ~~ bridge at Palatka, Fla., a memor- 
and paper around with me, and | ial fountain Rer Ока, s 
ү f Р |а memorial fountain at King- 
every time I saw anybody in a man, Ariz, among other places. 
pose I though would do for a In some memorials both the sailor 
Confederate soldier, I'd ask him and the doughboy are used, as in 


to stop and let me make a pencil the memorial arch at Fort 
sketch of him.” Wayne. 
Most of these Confederate sol- Doesn’t Cast Statues. 
ms Mr. Viquesney has designed in- 
diers, all in a different pose, are ш numerable other statues, but re- 
done in marble, for there are | gards the new Lincoln statue, 


3 3 А "Тһе Spirit of the American 
marble quarries in. Georgia and 2. Doughboy,” “The Spirit of the 


the stone is easy to get. American Navy,” “The Ameri- 
Opened Studio in 1920. canism” panel and the infantry 
A 7 trophy as his chefs d'oeuvres. He 

When he wasn't worrying about doesn’t do any of the casting of 


thinking up new poses for his | © his statues himself. That's done 
Confederate soldier statues, Mr. |; in Chicago or Cincinnati, O. It's 


Vi We t the idea for “The |, heavy intricate work—the clay 
iquesney go ТЕ model of “Тһе Spirit of the 


Spirit of the American Dough- ‘American “Doughboy,”  for^ in- 

boy,” and worked on it for three stance, weighs about a ton, and 

years. making the molds and castings is 
He opened his Spencer studio a Nr specialized job. ій 

V А our years ago Mr. Viquesney 

in 1920. and brought his clay married Miss Betty Sadler of 


model of the Doughboy back with 
him and entered—and won—a 
contest sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Legion to find & suitable 
World War Memorial statue. 


The statue shows the dough- | | 
boy about to go over the top with 
a yell, a hand grenade in his 
right hand and his rifle, with 
fixed bayonet, in his left hand. 


Spencer, and a year or so ago 
gave her an electric pipe organ 
for Christmas. Last summer they 
moved the pipe organ over to the 
Canyon Inn at  MceCormick's|. 
Creek state park, a few miles 
away, and Mrs. Viquesney played 
for dances and other occasions. 
When Mrs. Viquesney starts 
playing dance music on that elec- 
tric organ (which is now back in 
‘the studio) it is а wonder that 


1. E. M. Viquesney, Spencer sculptor, working оп the 
clay model for a new statue to be called "Creation," 
showing man emerging from the clay. ы 


2. Four of the patriotic statues by Mr. Viquesney are 
(left to right) “The Spirit of the American Doughboy,” 
"Lincoln as an Indiana Boy.” one of the figures from the 
Infantry Association trophy and "Spirit of the American 


Navy." 
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LINCOLN GROUP OBSERVES IMPORTANT 
ANNIVERSARY 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1940 


ARTICLE BY KING V. HOSTICK 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD, I include the following article written 
by a distinguished son of Illinois and well-known Lincoln 
student and writer, Mr. King V. Hostick: 

LINCOLN GROUP OBSERVES IMPORTANT ANNIVERSARY 
(By King V. Hostick) 


This writer has been privileged to attend some highly interest- 
ing Lincoln group gatherings in various parts of the United States 
on many different occasions, but one which will stand out in his 
memory for many years to come was a meeting held in the Wil- 
liam Petersen House in Washington, D. C., on the early morning of 
April 15, 1940. The date was the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
day Abraham Lincoln breathed his last, and the place, the house 
to which his bleeding body was carried after the tragedy at Ford's 
Theater. 

Accompanied by Mr. Bert Sheldon, well-known Lincoln enthu- 
siast and prime mover in the formation of the Washington, D. C., 
Lincoln Group, we arrived at 511 Tenth Street NW. at approxi- 
mately 7 а. m., there to be met by several other gentlemen, among 
them Dr. Stewart McClelland, president of the Lincoln Memorial 
University of Harrogate, Tenn.; Congressman GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
of Michigan, himself a devoted &dmirer of the Emancipator and 
present owner of the famous Grace Bedell letter written to Lin- 
coln asking him to grow a beard; Randle B. Truett, of the Lincoln 
Museum of Washington; Carl W. Schaefer, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Robert Lee Kincaid, executive vice president of Lincoln Memorial 
University. 

At exactly 7:22 a. m—the moment Lincoln breathed his last and 
became part of eternity—Dr. McClelland stepped forward and asked 
that we bow our heads 1n respect to the memory of our Civil War 
President. After & full minute of silence, Dr. McClelland offered 
а prayer. Неге in the gray morning stillness of a tiny room, nearly 
& century later, one was acutely consclous of the spirit of this 
great man among those who had assembled there to do him honor 
and the memorial service was dignified and touching. Several 
men's eyes were tear-filled and one gentleman openly wept. Writ- 
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Lincoln Delivered Я Dartison 
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аттап Speech dt Alton. 55 


ARLY on the morning of April 9, 1840, 

| p» Abraham Lincoln entered Alton on his way 

down from Carlinville where he had deliv- 

ered a speech three days earlier. No doubt he went 

immediately to the office of the Alton Telegraph, 

the only Whig press in town, where a supply of 

ndbills was run off, a copy of which is reprinted 
iere. 


ATTENTION! 
THE 
PEOPLE 


A. LINCOLN, ESQ'R., 


OF Sangamon County, one of the Electoral 
Candidates, will ADDRESS the PEOPLE 


This Evening !! 
At Early Candlelighting, at the 


OLD COURT ROOM 
(RILEY'S BUILDING) 


By request of 
MANY CITIZENS. 
Thursday, April 9th, 1840 


On the 11th the Telegraph commented on his 
speech with the following item: 


“A. LINCOLN, Esq. of Sangamon county, 
one of the Presidential Electors, addressed the 
citizens of Alton, on last Thursday evening at 
the old Court room, on the great questions at 
issue between the people and the office-holders. 
Although not more than two or three hours 
previous notice could be given of the intended 
meeting, the room, which is very spacious, was 
crowded to excess: and his speech, which, al- 


though highly argumentative and logical, was en’ . 


livened by numerous anecdotes, was received with 


unbounded applause, and left a very favorable 
impression on the minds of his auditors." 


Following his speech, Lincoln left Alton for other 
engagements, but his address was not soon forgotten. 
A local Democrat, one Dr. Hart, threatened to dis’ 
prove Lincoln's statements. No definite date for 
the threatened expose was announced and three 
weeks went by with the promised speech still a 
thing of the future. The Telegraph in its issue of 
May 2, took occasion to remind the Democrats of 
their promise with the following sarcastic jibe: 


-—— 


"We would like respectfully to remind the 
Tories of the propriety of a more general an- 
nouncement of the time appointed for the refuta- 
tion of Mr. LINCOLN'S speech. Few are now 
aware of it, and some, who were informed that 
it;had been promised, supposed it was only for 
effect. We hope it may take place, though our 
opponents have just discovered that "public dis- 
cussions do no good." At any rate, we advise 
the orator to ‘be sure he is right, before he 
spreads." 


On another column of the same issue a letter 
from a local Whig signing himself "Spectator" no 
doubt added to the embarrassment of the Democrats. 


"Mr. EDITOR—I wonder if Dr. HART will 
redeem his pledge on Saturday evening at the 
Loco meeting, by disproving all that Mr. LIN- 
COLN of Sangamon said about Mr. VAN 
BUREN'S summerset, in his speech in this place 
not long since. If he does, he will have to 
adopt the expunging system in the public jour- 
nals. Will the Doctor rely on the Globe as his 
authority? or will he expunge the books, and 
then read them? We shall see." 


A complete search of the later issues of the Tele- 
graph failed to disclose the Democratic refutation, 
so it is safe to hazard a guess that Lincoln's speech 
went unanswered after all. Prior to 1838, Madison 
county was strongly Democratic but during that 
year the Whigs gained control of the county and 
continued to turn in huge majorities through the 
forties. One wonders whether the murder of the 
abolitionist, Elijah Lovejoy, in November 1837, in- 
fluenced this trend. 


The scene of Lincoln's speech was the hall on 
the third floor of Riley's Building. It also served 
Alton as the city court room and here too, lectures, 
speeches and entertainments were given, At a later 
date it became known as the Ryder building and is 
still known by that name. It stands at Broadway 
and Alby streets, although plans were under way 
to remodel the building in the past year and remove 
the third story. If this has been done, it can now 
be said, as it has been said of the famous "Lost 
Speech" delivered in Bloomington in 1856, “The 
place where Lincoln stood is open to the free cur- 
rents of the air beneath the glory of the sun and 
the silent light of the stars." 


THEODORE S. CHARRNEY. 


The cachet symbolic of this event is a picture of the Riley 
Building as it appeared before it was remodeled. Prepared by 
THE POOR RICHARD PRESS, 5053 Montana Street, Chicago, 
Mlinois. 


Lincoln Comes Home 


Abraha 


Seventy-five years ago Abr 


Lincoln, first martyred President of the United States, was brought back to Illinois, the staze. 


ж t 
which Һа sont him to the nation’s capital four years before. These pictures, pertaining to that sorrowful journey, were толе 
by Ira М. Hough, a leading photographer in Chicago during th? wil war period and the early seventies. They were found dbout 
ow улаг сто Әу his son, Edward О. Hough, in an old trunk that had not been opened јог many years. They are published here 
|. (some of them for the first time іп апу newspaper) by courtesy ој Frederick Gillespie, author of “Trails and Shrines of Abra- 
l kham Lincoln,” who owns the original negatives. 


On a May morning in 1865 cabinet members, generals of the Union army and statesmen of high and low 
degree gathered at the home of Abraham Lincoln at Eighth and Jackson streets in Springfield, Iil., to await 
there the arrival of the funeral corteze bearing the body of the Great Emancipator. (Photo by Edward Hough.) 


Out to Oak Ridge cemetery on the morning of May 4 moved the funeral procession. There the doors of a 

ў receiving vault stood open—''Unveil Thy Bosom, Faithful Tomb" chanted a tearful choir. “Ashes to ashes 

| and dust to dust . . ." intoned a clergyman, standing on the speakers’ platform (at the leit of the tomb). 
| Then the body of Illinois' great son was laid to rest in this temporary vault. (Photo by Edward Hough.) 
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In this black-plumed hearse the body of Abraham Lincoln was borne | 
through the streets of Chicago before being taken to Springfield. There a 
similar vehicle, drawn by six horses and followed by “Old Bob," his 


On April 1 Alexander Gard- 
ner, a Washington photographer, 
took this picture—the last photo- 


favorite horse, riderless, bore him to Oak Ridge cemetery. (Photo by Hough) | graph ever made of Lincoln. 


Gd 


Patriot Heart," “We Know Him Dead 


Today the body of Abrabam Lin- | 


*Rest in Pcace, Noble Soul, 
Who Honored Us While Living" and “Faithful to Right, a Martyr to | coln rests in this memorial tomb in 
Justice" read the inscriptions on this memorial arch erected in Park Row | Oak Ridge cemetery in Springfield, ! 
in Chieago. Beneath it was a dais where the coffin lay during the brief|lll.—a shrine visited annually by 
ceremonies belure it was escorted to the courthouse. (Photo by. Hough.) | тоге than 200,090 people. 
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They laid the paving stones 
talents, developed interests 


lof His Life 


14, 1940, 


| BELOVED ABE ATTAINED MAN- 

^ HOOD DURING 14 YEARS AMONG 
HOOSIER PIONEERS BORDER- 

T ING OHIO VALLEY: EMANCI- 
PATOR DIED 75 YEARS AGO, 


15, 1865. 


By HORACE DONALD CRAWFORD. 
YOU know from experience that the things you saw, 
heard, felt, did and thought in your years of advanced 
| childhood and adolescence created imperishable memories. 


of character, They awakened 
and established habits that 


started you in the direction you since have traveled. 

Reflecting over your own experience, you can well esti- 
mate what must have been the tremendous influence of 
those 14 years which Hoosierland exerted upon that sensi- 
tive, impressionable and then obscure youth whom the 
world was to know and honor as Abraham Lincoln. 


Lincoln lived exactly one-fourth 

of his lifetime in Indiana. 

I believe we are too prone to 
overlook that fact when we con- 
lsider the life of the man who 
| freed America of slavery, then 
‘died 75 years ago, on April 15, 
| 1865, of an  assassin's 

knowing that his Divine Guid- 
ance had allowed him to preserve 
Гапа strengthen the nation's unity. 


Name Revered. 
We think of the Lincoln born 
іп Kentucky, where 


mongers later fabricated the ru- 
mor of his illegitimacy—a rumor 
whose truth has since heen au- 
thentically disproved. We glean 
accounts of the Lincoln who 
_ humbly began law practice and 
] entered politics in Illinois. We 
revere the Lincoln whose person- 
| ality and spirit radiated from the 
White House in those momen- 
tous years of internal war that 
threatened to destroy our nation- 
al integrity. 
We too often forget, however, 


E that the mind and character ex- 


pressed in that later Lincoln 
were largely formed from the 
personalities, experiences and cul- 
tural influences provided among 
the southern hills of Hoosierland. 
A great deal of political bally- 
hoo and sentimental sob stuff has 
been written about Honest Abe. 
We are asked to think of the 
poor farm boy who had to live in 
a log cabin, without having our 
attention called to the fact that 
nearly everybody in those days 
lived in log cabins. 
Unfair Estimate of Advantages. 
We are given vivid oratorical 
pictures of the young Lincoln 
reading far into the night by can- 
dielight; hut sometimes we forget 
that almost everybody in those 


days used candles. 
жегу x 


bullet; 


scandal- | 


We have handed down to us, I 

| fear, a somewhat incorrect esti- 
mate of the cultural advantages 
| available in Lincoln's time in 
southern Indiana. “Тһе Hoosier 
Schoolmaster" has played its role 
in establishing this distorted im- 
pression. Instead of being merely 
| a wilderness isolated from the 
channels of commerce and cul- 
| ture, southern Indiana in those 
days was one of the most highly 
developed areas in the Northwest. 
Lincoln came to Indiana, with 
his father, Thomas Lincoln, his 
mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, 
and his older sister Sarah, in 1816, 
the same year that Indiana at- 
tained statehood. That was four 
years before trees were chopped 
down to make a clearing for the 
town that was to become Indian- 
apolis. Mosquito-infested swamps 
and shifting sand dunes bordering 
| the southwestern tip of Lake} 
| Michigan had not yet been consid- i 
ered as a possible site for the | 
| metropolis of Chicago. 


New Surge Westward. 


The War of 1812 had ended a 
short time earlier, and a new 
surge of westward settlement was 
under way. Most of the people 
coming from the cultured East. 
used that great “Main Street of 
America,” the Ohio river. 

Lincoln remarked later in life 
that he had read every book he 
could obtain within a radius of 50 
miles of his home. Several no- 
table cities were available within 
that area. Vincennes, which up 
to the year of Lincoln’s arrival 
had been capital of the Indiana 
territory (later divided jnto the 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and the eastern 
half of Minnesota), has already 
played a notable part in the his- 


toric and cultural development of | 


the region. And there were 
Princeton, Evansville, Boonville, 
Rockport, Troy and Corydon, site 


of the newly established Indiana | 


| Saundersville, 


desti a 


Charles L. Hughes, Tell City, 
is shown holding all that is left 
of the original doorsill of the 
Lincoln cabin in Indiana. Mr. 
Hughes's father was a captain 
of marines in the Civil War. 
After the war's close and Lin- 
coln's assassination, the captain 


removed the weather-beaten sill 
from the abandoned Lincoln 
cabin. Through the years he 
sawed off souvenirs for friends, 
until there remains only the 
small block you see in Mr. 
Hughes's hand. (H. D. Crawford 
Photo.) 


Starting in 1824, a stagecoach 
operated weekly between Evans- 
ville and Vincennes, via Prince- 
ton. Roads connected Princeton 
with New Harmony, site of a 
momentous social experiment at- 
tempted during that period by 
Robert Dale Owen, who brought 
there a “boatload of knowledge” 
in the form of highly educated 
men and women. Another road 
linked Corydon with Evansville, 
skirting the Lincoln farm. 
These and other towns in the 
area were available, including 
site of a British 
settlement, 


An Active Community Leader. 


John Ingle was an active com- 
munity leader in the British set- 
tlement, and was described as “а 


most intelligent and respectable | 


Hampshire farmer, who brought 
considerable capital and English 
habits and feelings the best in the 
world.” The settlement was estab- 
lished in 1817, one year after the 
Lincoln family came to Indiana. 
Vincennes represented the 
higher French culture, intermin- 
gled with British, and the new 
spirit of American independence. 
George Rogers Clark, on Feb. 24, 
1779, had forced an unconditional 
surrender there of the British 
араггіѕоп holding Fort Sackville, 
making this a momentous victory 
in the Revolutionary War. es 


«ENS 


Only 17 miles south of the Lin- 
coln farm, overlooking the wind- 
ing sweep of the Ohio from high 
bluffs, was the city of Rockport, 
seat of Spencer county. You will 
remember this was the point of 
departure for the first great ad- 
venture. of young Lincoln into 
more distant horizons—that. flat- 
boat trip to New Orleans with his 
young friend, Allen Gentry. 


Privileges Great. 
Not many American boys even 
in our age of easy travel have 
the privilege of participating at. 
the age of 19 in so great an ad- 
| venture as piloting a flatboat 
down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers all the way to picturesque 
New Orleans. What an education 
that was in itself to young Lin- 
coln! - 

“What unforgettable impressions 
must have been made on his 
sensitive mind! High wooded 
ranges jutting to the river’s edge, 
and finally losing themselves Im 
the blue haze of distance. A fas- 
cinating, unwinding reel of Amer- 
ican development bordering each 
bank of the great rivers. Nu- 
merous other flatboats hauling 
produce from the nation's rich 
midlands down to the great 
oceanic market at New Orleans. 
= ~r 25. 
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trip deeply influenced І. 
At New ea AE ia -4 es | а -by i 
being sold at auction like swine 5 t only co 
and cattle. From childhood his Шыт more important, he 
mind had been influenced against ul d explain what. he read. He 
slavan ae MEO UH often was asked to read stories 
moved from Kentucky to Indiana ; 1 avers out ; a ; ‹ : 
was that the new state north of lin the Қызын piai МЕ. to || t9, major іп one mee OE 
the Ohio was, under provisions of Е 3:5 NGA 1 other in college—a decisio DR. 
the ordinance of 1787, self-de- listeners | realized then, that frequently de 
clared to be forever free of slav- termines the entire future course 
ery. No wonder Lincoln turned of his life s occupation. z 
to his companion, with a grim Nothing is more incorrect t pa | 
expression on his face, and said: } E to sav that Abraham Lincoln ha 
"If I ever have a chance to hit no education. He. had, instead, 
that thing, I will hit it with all my one of the best kinds of educa- 
might.” tion: a combination of reading 
the best available books and 
First Teacher In Indiana. studying life's problems through 
actual experience and conversa- 
tion with many kinds of people. 
Not only did Lincoln first study 
Jaw in Indiana, but he chatted 
with Indiana lawyers in some of 
the neighboring towns. Another 
of his educational pleasures was 
to take grain to the mill and 


sized the importance of good man- watch We machinery EE E 
ners. This latter training is said і from water pow a е, fare 
to have been of great benefit to j j time chatting wit iaa A 
young Lincoln in establishing fhe ] 1 220 about crops, та 
gentlemanly manners and charm people. р 

Hoosier Heritage. 


Ms made those in his presence Botte f this type of 

orget his tall and awkward - ourteen years o is a 
раса арау education was Lincoln’s Hoosier 

We are told much of the great heritage. i 

tragedy of the death of Lincoln's When nemert Pier a igs 
esteemed mother, Nancy Hanks à d ae оа an " Bin men 
Lincoln, not long after the family age at which m М s “tile e 
moved to Indiana; but I wonder today grad neg t ере 
whether sufficient tribute has been when HUN 22 "no is have 

paid to the cultured, attractive i AE acer line т 1 tablished 
Sarah Bush Johnson, whom Lin- | - Ж. Ta E when this same 
ЕШ, 5 ig married a year later. yz màn had become President 

rue, she 5 s | it 
алық ҮШ a stepmother, but of the United States and horrible 
Abraham. She Ws n т 1 black clouds of war hung over the 
lady. She encouraged him to White House, he was said to have 
study. She provided him with remarked with tea in el eyes: 
new clothes. She had the log PUR uds ра End Len 
cabin whitewashed and insisted are through here we will return 
to visit my old home where I 


that Abraham wash carefully be-| 
was happier digging potatoes for 


fore meals. She discovered his 
natural talents, his disposition to 25 cents а day than I am here in | 


eon ^m st ed. 


Lincoln is believed to have 
started to school in Kentucky, but, 
in Indiana, he attended log schools 
at infrequent intervals. His first 
teacher in Indiana was Andrew 
Crawford, who not only taught: 
the rudiments of reading, writing 
and figures, but, likewise, empha- 


leadership and devoted herself to ? the White House." 

dev CUPS the best side of his Î Aa Lincoln proved in Indiana the 

nature. "Toe wisdom of Ralph Waldo Emer- | 

Much Self-Education. : Young Abraham Lincoln is de- son's observation that "if a man 
x ] picted in this impressive memo- write a better book, preach a bet- 

1 Tee ODS DIS has no peer rial traveling at the age of 21 ter sermon, or make a better 

e incoln in proving the possibili- with his father's family in the mousetrap than his neighbor, 

5, and sometimes the advan- spring of 1830 and, for the first f though he build his house in the 

tages, of self-education. While time, entering lllinois after 14 wilderness, the world will make a 

iving in Indiana, Lincoln discov- years in Indiana. The memorial heaten path to his door." 

ered for himself the great + stands at the Illinois end of the 

thoughts and fine literary style! у Lincoln Memorial bridge at Vin- Beaten Path to Door. 


E A a in the Bible, in Aesop's cennes. (H. D. Crawford Photo.) The world is doing that now, 
ables, in Robinson Crusoe, Pil- after 110 years, in Indiana. Trav- 
grim's Progress, Benjamin Frank- - j T M ‘ elers come from afar to visit “the 
lin's Autobiography and Weem's $ Lincoln's life was the product of Lincoln country." They want to 


| Life of Washington. In other) his early training and his self- | | experience the thrill of walking 


words, Lincoln read because of his | education. In the final analysis, on the soil where Lincoln worked 
self-initiated interest many of the all real education is self-educa- and played as a youth. They 
identical classics that young men | | tion. In Indiana he learned to come to study the influences that | 
and women are forced to read to- judge human character. He 2 surrounded the child who came 
day in order to pile up credits for learned not only to observe what to Indiana at the age of 7 and 
a diploma. people did and said, but to look grew into that young pioneer who 
Physically Lincoln was rugged, for the motives behind their crossed the Wabash at Vincennes 
winning most of the neighbor- words and actions. 7 in the spring of 1830, to start | 
hood athletic contests. Long) | Lincoln's first personal experi- | | putting into action the convic- 
hours of rail splitting took the | ence with the law was along the tions, ideas and knowledge he had 
place of modern athletics, except | Ohio river. After working for a gleaned from 14 formative years 
Lincoln's motive was not to до Short time as ferry operator, he in Hoosierland. 
and die for dear old Siwash. | characteristically decided to go They want to visit the grave 
Lincoln was so far superior їп | into business for himself. He о” Nancy Hanks Lincoln, and of 
the weekly spelling bees that he built a scow for hauling passen- Abe's sister Sarah. Every year 
was sometimes barred from раг- | gers from the Indiana bank to thousands of letters pour into 
ticipation. On at least one such midstream so they might board ihe tiny Hoosier hamlet of Santa 
occasion Abe helped out a girls larger vessels, Kentucky oper- Claus, only five miles away, to 
ffiend stalled on a word, unde- ators brought charges against him receive Uncle Sam's official post 
cided whether the next ]е{фег | that he was operating without a mark. And all these must be 
should be an'^"i" or a "y." When! Kentucky license. Lincoln plead- hauled to the railroad at Lincoln 
she glanced back at Abe Lincoln, ; ed his own case. Since he was City, which stands on the land 
he lifted a long finger to his eye, | operating only between the In- Thomas Lincoln purchased from 


-4 и diana bank and midstream, Lin- (һе government іп 1816 and 
ЖҰР. coln argued, he did not need H ' claimed by placing on each corner 
! Kentucky license because the in- a huge pile of brush. 
terstate line was at midstream, -= 1S 


This logical argument won him a 
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| the slaves in their armies. 


Imaginary portrait of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, mother of Abraham 
Lincoln, prepared by George H. Honig, Rockport sculptor and his- 
| torian. 


7. Rockport, Ind, Мау 25.— (Special) — An imaginary portrait of 
| ancy Hanks Lincoln, mother of Abraham Lincoln, is sought by the: 
| |Spencer County Historical Society for possible use on a postage stamp 


honoring the Civil War President's 

| No known picture of Mrs. Lin- 

|coln exists and the historical so- 

| ciety has asked artists to submit 

their conception of the noted 

other, A committee of judges, 

to b selected from nominations 

' mad Әу leading newspapers and 

magazines, will choose the picture 

|| believed most representative of 

Mrs. Lincoln. 

| The historical society also is 

| | sponsoring the movement to have 

‘a commemorative stamp issued by 

the Post Office Department. Hil- 

ert Bennett of Rockport, society 

| treasdr er, reported that petitions 

| bearing the names of 50,000 per- 

| sons їп еуегу state in the Union re- 
qu jest the issuance of the stamp. 


mother. 


Among portraits of Lincoln's 
mother is one prepared by George 
H. Honig of Rockport, artist, sculp- | 
tor and student of Lincoln history. 
Drawn in stamp form, his concep-| 
tion of Nancy Hanks Lincoln's por- 
trait is surrounded by a design 
which includes the outline of the 
state, the state flower, the zinnia; 
the state tree, the tulip tree; the 
Indiana bird, the cardinal; the 
state seal, the state flag; the Spen- 
cer county symbol, the wild car- 
rier pigeon, and designation of the| 
site of the Lincoln log cabin апа! 
the spot where Mrs. Lincoln 18! 
buried. 


| s that Abraham Lincoln 

made before his 3 tragic death was made 75 years ago 

today. It should be especially interesting to us here 

in Indiana, because the speech was made to an Indiana 

regiment, passing through Washington.—Max Ehr- 
mann. + 

Mr. Lincoln said: 

“There are but few aspects of this great war on 
which I have not already expressed my views by speak- 
ing or writing. There is one—the recent effort of 
‘our erring brethren,’ sometimes so called, to employ 
The great question with 
them has been, ‘Will the Negro fight for them?’ They 
ought to know better than we, and doubtless do know 
better than we. I may incidentally remark, that hav- 
ing in my life heard many arguments—or strings of 
words meant to pass for arguments—intended to show 
that the Negro ought to be a slave—if he shall now 
really fight to keep himself a slave, it will be a far 
better argument why he should remain a slave than I 
have ever before heard. Не, perhaps, ought to be a 
slave if he desires it ardently enough to fight for it. 
Or, if one out of four will, for his own freedom fight 
to keep the other three in slavery, he ought to be a 
slave for his selfish meanness, I have always thought 
that all men should be free; but if any should be slaves, 
it should be first those who desire it for themselves, 
and secondly those who desire it for others. When- 
ever I hear anyone arguing for slavery, I feel a strong 
impulse to see it tried on him personally.” 


J^ dp * 4 е, 1958, at the close of the Tepub kan ned to i Me Yu 15. | 
E MaRS Wha te convention which had nominated |Shakespeare knew it, and t suc 


| әш 

| They Teach This Generation, | the following prophetis utteran aTe | knowledge made it possible for Lincoln PF | 
| At (һе exercises in. celebration of Henge divided against itself cannot stang, | to become the supreme politician of his 
| Lincolns birthday, held Friday even- 9 н COM oc time. lt served him well, also, in the | | 
| ing at.thej-Birst'SEree. chureh, CobM and when severely criticised for this | practice of bis profession. lle was able 
Ba" сы kae а. E qni ho, sald the day would come | to reason without conscious intellectual 
'on the martyred president, which was inl ede ould be regarded as the wisest " і 2173 
partly ав follows: : ching A anigi and the day did | ef ort, and as he had, both by native 
| From the organization of our govern- At Cooper institute, in February, 1860, gift and careful | discipline, the power 
; ment, in 1789, чин us gring: of Тай n Macer morale speech, with the | of expressing thought with great clear- 
domestic storm ha een brewing, in e a y sentiment: “Let us hav i isi = 
| political heavens. At first there appeared  falth | Tight makes might, апа in Ru IOS BESSEN, angl, ion 
en the horizon а little clouds пө bigger E ж А the end dare to do | thermore as his moral characteristics 
than a man's h which, although visi- understan жж ож : 7 к SÉ T: 
ble from, the first, had not even been |, Buch, in brief are a few samples, from | © ете 4 одан, jpstice, and. sym 
nae їп the Terena constitutio In | ча т е ог Abraham Lin- | Pathy, he Had, in Judge Davis’ opinion, 
520, ad assumed alarming propor- n; s ffuits ye may. know | 3 ег 
tions, but was temporarily scattered by him; for men do not gather p. ow E the mental and moral traits which, 
the Missouri compromise. Іп 1846, It 


thorns, nor figs of thistles. Such were | When given opportunit y, make states- |. 
again threatened the country. but was | the words and deeds of our immortal, manship possible. 
again dispelled by the agitation of the | martyred patriot. And what does this ж. è DR 
| Wilmot, proviso, In 1554, it once more Es view of ‘his marvelous career It is interesting to note that some of 
terrific the nation, when e ansas- : Y d 5 B 3 1 
Nebraska ‘bill was passed repealing the | It teaches us, if ft teaches anything, those who Joined шу ДЕН Davis ie 
MES Zomplomise, аза establishing LN vo menn % preserve this great | the purpose to make Lincoln the re- 
“squatter sovereignty” in its place. 3 \ olate, we mean to sacred- i idehti i i 

From that time on. the clouds grew |1ЯУ-Благ4 and wisely guide this mighty na- publican preside үш салаа е д 
plack g Lund kicker, ibe dee dPu She Dt (менен. ii mean to nobly Conse its| did not agree with his opinion that 
nings: of secession and rebellion flashed | 9* stitutions, we must return to i "agi ңе: 3 
athwart the lowering, leaden skies, and | first principles, to the great land marks of Lincoln aa politician of consummate 
the ominous, deep toned thunders of dis. | history, for our beacons; that we must! ability. They thought it necessary that || 
as far as pure politics were concerned | 
his friends who had shown adeptness 
"іп managing caucuses and in forcing 


content end apprehension were heard |l'e2ar more men, in these degenerate days, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. nominations, should be free to play the | 


throughout the land. Our venerable Of the Lincoln type, 
politician’s game, whose prize was the 


temple of liberty was shaken to. its very 
nomination for president. It is true 


foundations; and ‘the mijestic ship of 
state, with a craven weakling at the helm, 
rocked, and pitched, and lurched, as if in 
the destructive clutch of a tropical tor- 
| і i 4.) 1 ony + . . 
Incidents in the Life of the Mar- that Lincoln һай diplayerd no skill in 
tyred President. the petty details of politics which many 
to save the Union. i e " i ° politic: 
in abe ERDE of ЕА think are the essentials fo: political 
Lies the true proof of men; the sea being | Wow Statesmen Considered Wim at the leadership, although Judge Davis al- 


nado. Even strong men were nlled with 
dismay; and the weaker, trembling with 
consternation, stood aghast at the ap- 
palling prospect, and anxiously asked, 
in faltering tones, what should be done 


smooth, Time of Пі ion— irth- w iev T ve done 
ноз uode TAN AANUM ае e of Ilis Election—His Birth ways believed that he could have 


Upon her patient breast, making their day yu Be Celebrated [those things had he cared to try his | 
February 12. ihand at them. Dut Davis and some 


way 
With tho f bl bulk? 1 
| [Mee qe others knew, although Judd апа! 


But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 


Тһе gentil Thetis, and, anon, behold (Copyright. 1897.] Browning and Trumbuil did rot, that f 
У ibb' 4 iqui “ i кү : ШІ E " 5 5 3 db 
The Oana edt anes through Паша If Lincoln were alive to-day he would |Lineoln was moving the greater pieces 


Bounding between the two moist elements, | be surprised and amused at some of the lupon the chess board, while he left to 


Like Perseus’ horse: Where's then the ||things that are said about him оета the moving of the pawns. Sen- 
he m g a1vns. | 


ator Palmer did not realize then, al- 


saucy boat, ES" : Е B 
Whose weak, untimbered sides but even | days,” said the late David Davis, to a 


now і j little company of friends one evening | i j | 
! iCo-rival ? Eitho ^ jl 5 ithough he has sinee, that Lincoln played 
ыо rn Ereatness? ынде о hardin the spring of 1883. Judge Davis = Қ 


а master stroke in politics nt the eon- | 
vention of 1856, over which Palmer pre- 
fsided, when he made the afterward fa- | 
gous "lost speech" whieh crystalized 
into effective erganizalion the oppo- 
fnents of the Douglas, or the more radi- | 

eal democracy, which the southern pol- ЕЁ 
itieians dominated. After that. the | 
leaner politicians con!d move the pawns, 
bat 16 would enly bo in defense snd ШШ 


E = ~~ Fis de HM 


роњ ee show, and valours worth, |) southern trip just after the adjourn- 

” = (шеп of congress, and they were hav- 
Of thé twenty-four Presideats already 

than one-fourth of them have been the | ing apartment of the palace car, ehat- 

very best executive materia! to be had in ting about men im public life whom 

There һауе been entirely too many "ac- | they had known, when an anecdote of * 

cidents, experiments and dark horses," Lincoln was told Judge Otto, who d 

5 ۹ 1 


Or made a toast for Neptune. Even во | was one оға party that was taking ai 
In storms of fortune. ff 

chosen by the American people, not more ing an after-dinner cigar in the smok- 
the nation, at the times of their selection. 

in nation, county and state and town, for 


the ae zum Жн interests of this | for many years the reporter of the su- 
republic. ut in the orisis of 1860 the| , ғ А ы 4 
schemers* ther terminado ЛАЛЫ ое preme court, and who was one of that 
Land the ЖАП Жерг. п «дате They | saddened and terrified group that stood 
were cowering, in the back-ground, under ath- 3 s 
cover. It was not thelr your. And the qud re th bed gt Lincoln, re 
Атена people, who, when thoroughly marked that as time passed it seemed 
aroused, can always be relled upon io do Š Я 5 226 
the proper thing, instinctlvely turned, in дв though the Lincoln he knew Was not 
this hour of peril. toa man whose head tlie Lineoln the ргіпесіоу of. the | 
an ear ey knew to be absolutely ver gencrati wh i 3 
right; to ап independent, seifreliant mani) Jo unger genca OR yo did not. know 
him, pictured. In reply, Judge Davis 


support of the man who had made the " 
master move. УУ 

Even Thurlow Weed, prince of poli- f 
ticians, did not perceive that when Lin- | | 
com advised the election of Lyman 
Trumbull to the senate, he did what 


who had the courage of this convictions; rat 
EX Red Oth thet nia aa EE, поле пе УШШИН AEN 
аге int- TA, : . But for that act Li 
ed mother ha taught him, in his youth, It has seemed to many of those who есен ч { dente {дит years 
аршы tongs Hte; 40 ayman ds had personal acquaintance with Lin- | aioe оқ et a ides *à os 
су ruste every n гу б :41. ІС 1 proba nave bcen 1 ә 

at all times, and under all circumstances, | COM, or close relations with the politi- i dE "ida e t S dci in уж 
calmly and surely to do the right, ag | cal events with which he was associ- | Sible. the ablest po a" tth 
EA. ісі атыны propies ated, as though there were now a ten- pleaded with Lincoln to A 9% е 
ог unquestioned honor, ot immaculate in- | dency to idealize him and, that without һаа ЖГ NA des 3 in od exten 
egrity, o |o genties u irmest char- ^ d “Vo 9 wi 1 whic ne begaa per. 4 ыж ғұ 
acter, of unbounded sympathies for the | real knowledge of the man as he was, | * taj e ts Nel in Illi- 
S pressed of Соса Савет ability, of the || 16 has been assumed that he scemed as MNT: b ын d that his judg р 
highest sense of justice, o e most un- 1 tto the men who knew || nois, but events showe - W 
suilied conscience, and ‘of the noblest na- Supine, y grees Josneyw н 2 š e i 
ture. Such a wise, pure, lofty, generous, | him as he does to those of to-day, and || ment as a politician Mu | SIE 
dependent, selrrellant sont was Abra" appealed as vividly to the imaginations | than theirs, and he was thus able to M 
When earnestly called upon for advice | 9f those of his time as lie does to those || anticipate by some Шам” e ы. а: 
н | of the present declaration Rochester thatthe ques 
hour in 1856, he said: “Таке the Decla-| Yet, it is easily recalled by those who || tion of the extension of s ча 
ration of Independence and ‘hostility to | were of that time and who аге still|| brought about an “irrepressible con 


| 
| 


slavery extension. Let us build our new iene А A 4 ЛЕТ 
party on the rock of the Declaration | living and will celebrate his birthday || flict.” . 
independence and the gates of hell shall 


> ———À— € " Then, too, his politician friends | 
on the 12th, that there was vast dif-| squirmed when, during the debates 
ference of opinion respecting him while|| with Douglas, he told them that he |) 
he was making his career, and that||proposed to ask Douglas a certain 
even those whe admitted his greatness || question. - 
of intellect disagreed when asked | “Don’t do it,” they cried. “If you do, | 

wherein his intellectual superiority or | he will answer it in such a way as to 
all men are created with equal chances 


in the race of life, regardless of their en- his cominanding personal influence lay. || make his reelection to the senate cer- 
vironment end innate endowments. Пе | Judge Davis, before whom Lincoln || tain." 


not prevail against us." He did not be- 
leve, with Rufus Choate, that the iofty 
utterance in that sublime 9 immortal 
document, ''that all men are created 
equal," was “а Есен generality," but | 
that it was a great and eternal political 

verity; not that all men аге of the ваше | 
weight, the same height, or the same in- 
tellectual finenes and strength, but that 


had shown his strong antipathy for s!av- i indies Б И ў 1 
ety more than well ers АА when practiced on the Illinois circuit, used to “True,” replied Lincoln, “but if he. 
a member of the Illinois stato legislature Ё Бау that Lincoln knew human nature И takes that shot he can never be р 

| and in his masterly debates with Senator f to its profoundest depths, it sometin | dent." * 
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SENEREUM 2. E d 
“That,” said Judge Davis, long after, 
“was pure and grand politics, but most 
of us did not see it then. We did after- 
wards.” 

Horace Greeley’s idea of Lincoln was 
that he was a typical product of the 
prairies with a gift for public speaking 
and a knack of saying a ihing per- 
suasively; a man who bad cultivated 
friends and made no enemies, and had 
| been ehosen by a coterie of politieians 
| of a good deal of ability as an available 
‘лап for them to win the presidential 
prize with. It was with anxiety that 

Greeley saw him inaugurated presi- 
dent. А little later the editor began to 


nag him. Yet one brief publie letter 
| that Lincoln wrote to Greeley convinced 
| the people and probably satisfied 
Greeley that Lincoln was his match 
with the pen. When Greeley had full 
understanding of the masterly polities 
ы (у which Lincoln overcame the rebel- 
| | lious movement against him in the 
party in 1864, then the great political 
| editor understood clearly that the presi- 
dent was a chief among the greater 
politicians of his time. 

Thurlow Weed was one of the first of 
Ithe eastern politicians to admit that 
Lincoln's power as a politician had 
been woefully underestimated in the 
least. Weed said not long before his 
death that the manner in which Lincoln 
constructed his cabinet and especially 
the skill and discretion he showed 
"when he practically compelled Sena- 

tor Seward to accept the state depart- 
ment, taught him (Weed) that Lincoln’s 
| ability as a politician of the higher | 
order was such as would make him the | 
master and not, as many thought, the 
amiable follower of his cabinet. Tad 
Seward understood this as early as 
Thurlow Weed did he woüld probably 
have escaped his experienee in the be- 
ginning of the administration by which 
he was taught that Mr. Linco!n ex- 
pected to dominate his cabinet and not 
be dominated by it. 

In the east some of the ablest men } 
| wero very apprehensive that the inex- 
perienced son of the prairie, whom the 
;republicans Лай elected president, 
would prove either totally incompetent 
or worse, would subject the nation to 
humiliation because of lack of familiari- 
ty with the conventionalities of life. 

William М. Evarts was sincere in his 
doubts. Itseemed to him that the new 
party had imperiled its existence by 
electing as president an inexperienced 
man whose only qualification seemed to 
be skill in political debate upon the 
stump. The very freedom of inter- 
course, the lack of assumed dignity, the 
apparently frivolous fondness for jest 
nnd humorous anecdote seemed to Mr. 
Evarts to warrant the gravest appre- 
hension on the part of those who. knew 
how great the crisis of the hour was, 

But, on the other hand, men of as 
| clear penetration as Evarts was thought 
to possess believed that Lincoln's f 
| speeches showed something greater | 
than mere facility of expression upon 
the stump. William Cullen Pryant de- | 
clared that none but a great man could | 
have written “the Cooper institute | 
speech or tho “House Divided Against | 
Wi MseH" address, Charles ("Сопот is тее" 


Е 
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puted to have said “that man is your 
leader by right; not by chance.” Cephas 
Brainerd declared that the Cooper in- 
stitute address satisfied almost every- 
one that Lincoln deserved the high place : 
| he had won in the esteem of western 
| republieans, and Dr. John P. Gulliver, | 
| one of the ablest of eastern theologians, 
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having both beard and read Lincoln’s 


speeches, asserted that they were proof 
conclusive of commanding intellectual 
ability that was fully able to cope with 
ihe extraordinary difficulties which met 
the president at the threshold of his ad- 
ministration. 

Scholars and men of literary preten- 
sion were disposed either to speak with 
condescending toleration or else with 
something of contempt of the repub- 
lican candidate. James Russell Lowell 
was one of the first to realize that Lin- 
coln's diction was chaste, vigorous, and, 
while not abundantly copious, was yet 


employed with singular felicity to ex- | 


press not only the thought but the pur- 
pose behind it. 


ies that behind the statesman, the ex- 


ecutive and the politician, there was the | | 
world-seeing and sympathetic imagina- | 


tion—that vital force which is the es- 
sence of true creative power. General 
acknowledgment, however, did not come 
from the scholar and the professor un- 
til the Gettysburg oration was deliv- 


ered, supplemented, as it was a little, 
more than a year later, by another mas-, 


terpiece of profound, noble thought, 
adequately expressed in appropriate 
words. 

This power of supreme literary ex- 
pression of profoundor sublime thought 
received its first authoritive ac- 
knowledgment from the literary men 
of the country, an acknowledgment 


that was even a greater reversal of б 


aarlier judgment than that which poli- 
ticians were obliged to make. 

Those who were near Mr. Lincoln 
from the time of his election to his 
death unite in saying that he was un- 
conscious of any special literary effort 
when writing these words, which wil! 
remain with the words of Shakespeare, 
the Bible and little else throughout the 
ages to show the capacity of the English 
tongue to express sublimest thought. 

DANIEL STRONG. 
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The closing paragraph ! 
of the first inaugural taught some crit- | 


Miscellaneous Brief 
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Тһе First Portrait of Lincoln Executed From Life. 


From a Lithographic Reproduction of a Crayon Portrait Made bu Charles 
A. Barry at Springfield in June, 1860. 
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By ISAPHINE RICHEY. 
NDIANA, among al! of the 


distinction of 
most from the manual labor of 
| Abraham Lincoln. 


“This most useful instrument” 

(the ax), so he wrote in 1860, 
“was put into his hands on their 
arriving in Indiana," and as he 
intimates, ‘was rarely dropped 
until he was 23!" Since this covers 
the entire period of his life in 
Indiana, it can be stated defi- 
nitely that throughout those 
years, wild and trackless south- 
western Indiana felt the bite of 
his ax and wedge, and the thrust 
of his plow writing scrolls of 
civilization on its virgin land, 
turning it into fruitful property. 
Cabins and churches, cleared fields 
and roads sprang up under his 
hands and lay behind him like 
monumenis of his toil for our 
comfort and prosperity, when he 
drove his ox team across the Wa. 
bash and entered the land of hi 
opportunity. 

This is the story of the Lincoln 
cabin, which was a part of that $ 
toil, pictures of which are familiar 
to all of us as the home of the 
Lincolns in Indiana. 


| 
| 


To Lincoln's Toi 


states of the Union, has the | 
having profited | 


t 
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In 1816 Lincoln Lived Here—Cabin in Spencer county built by Thomas Lincoln, father of Abraham E 


Or shall I Lincoln. The house stood near Little Pigeon creek, about 15 miles north of the Ohio river and one and 


say, in the beginning, it is the а half miles east of Gentryville, now known as Lincoln City. The family гей i $ 
story of the cabin, which was not Knob Creek, Ky., just before "Thanksgiving. The cabin was M red in 1824. тесте талу; the. oM 


the Lincoln cabin, and thus spare 
you the disillusions I experienced jig 
when I began the study of Hoosier |” 
Lincolniana. 

As an instance of the deceptions | 
into which one may unwittingly 
be led—I had been reading for 


lived near Gentryville. There һеј 
disported himself, and there lived. 
"The Strong Boy of Gentryville," 
according to Carl Sandburg andy 
innumerable writers. Much to| 
my surprise upon deciding to visit 
Gentryville I had difficulty in lo- | 
cating it and learning whether I| 
could reach it by any publie con- jf 
veyance. The initial part of тур 
journey was made not knowing [2 
whether I would land in the midst f 
of it, or approximately near. Кор 
one seemed to know. From іле) 
| information desk, to ticket agent, 
| to bus driver I was turned іп! 
turn, in Indianapolis. After the 
| flurry was over and I was assured; 
| that I would arrive in the town 
| itself, I settled myself in anticipa- й 
| tion of finding the elusive place at 
the proper time. 
At Ease With World. 

Imagine my surprise then— 
after alighting from the bus and 
walking into a filling station |. 
| nearby—upon aceosting an. old | 

man sitting there in a chair tilted 

back and at ease with the world, 

with a "How do you do, sir. 1 

have come down here to learn | 

something about Abraham Lin-| 
coln and the town of Gentryville, 

to receive the astonishing answer, P 

"They wa'nt no town of Gentry- 

ville when Abe Lincoln lived 

here.” “Why, surely,” I insisted, 

“there must have been а Gentry- | 
| ville and I almost added, "АЦ 1 
of the books say so." "Nope, пе 
asserted, wagging his head, "they | 
want," and added, "Nuthin' but a 
ith shop.” 1 felt consider-] 
| Cee defiated аз a student of Lin- 

"E 


inetmaker апа expert” va 
woodsman, living with his family 
through an entire winter in an 
open-faced camp. We were naive 
|to have believed it even had we 
not the words of his son to re- 
fute it. 

Bearing in mind these pitfalls 
and fading mirages, I was still 


Later I learned through dint of 
much searching that the man was 
quite right, that the only town 
near LincoIn’s home was a spot 
on the earth called Jonesboro, 
consisting of a small store and 
nine or 10 houses, 

But that experience was of lit- 
tle importance in comparison 
with the famous half-faced camp, 
behind whose curtain of skins the 
Lincolns shivered and shook 
through the hard winter of 
“eighteen hundred and froze to 
death.” Nearly every biographer 
has referred to it and Albert J. 
Beveridge has described it at 


ы Rough, Rough Logs. 3 

То Mr. Herndon, John Hanks, 
wrote in 1865: “Old man Lincoln's 
house (in Indiana) was a rough 
rough log one, not a hewed one; 
his second one was sorter hewed. | | 
but is gone—never standing іп 
1860. The third one was hewed 
unprepared for the keen діѕар- jogs—that опе was never occupied) | 
| pointment I felt upon learning’) py Lincoln. The house stood east | 
the truth concerning the Lincoln’) and west and faced the south, | 
home. It did seem that with Ken= | chimney on east end."  . 
tucky on one side of us with its Mr. Herndon gave a description | 
national shrine inclosing his birth! of the house as he found it in à 
cabin, and Illinois on the other) 1865, which agrees with the pho- 
with its national shrine covering}  tograph of it we have seen most 
length and with minuteness. his body (and being cited as the frequently published. “16 was a| 

What, you exclaim! No half-|f origin of most of his achleve- one-story hewed one with a porch 
faced camp? But what аге wejf ments) that we might have been jn front, Mr. Herndon related, 

i 


| 


to do for local color, and romance, | left a picture of his home in In- “it is not the house that Lincoln | 
if the céld, white light of truth diana. Something tangible that | lived in though he built it, Тһе) | 
is to be turned on these cherished|; we could point to and say: Dis | old house.... fronted the south, | | 
traditions? And the answer 15) qualify us if you like as having | and had two rooms, an east and а | 
that we should have read more | preserved this man among us in west, with a plank partition, and. 
intelligently the words of Abra-|) chrysalis, but here is the proof | а chimney on the east end. А 
ham Lincoln, himself. Here 158 that he lived in our state. 1 south and a north door. Abe 

J| 
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his statement. It is to William Herndon, Abra hewed the logs of this new house 
Shot Wild Turkey. ham Lincoln's C E for S for his father; but it Mou -3 З 
/ i È years in Springfield, that we ar completed by Thomas Linco п 
he E i ре. v sid most indebted for the source ma4 P . . , it is not as Lincoln left it." 
moved tou terial concerning Lincoln's early | James Atlas Jones occupied the 
cer county, Indiana, in the autumn И ше, Devoted to Lincoln, he came | cabin in 1862, having been em- 
of 1816, Abraham being in his| to Indiana scarcely a month after | ployed to work on the Thomas; 
eighth years. ... A few days һе-| the tragedy at Ford's Theater, ta} Lincoln farm in teat year. His 
for the completion of his eighth | gather up the facts for а biog | description of it corresponds inj 
year, in the absence of his father, || raphy of his friend. every particular with the опер 
a flock of wild turkeys approached! ^ Among the friends interviewed | given of it by Mr. Herndon. А” 
err. e ров cabin and Aora SIN by Mr. Herndon was William) © that time he said there was 8 еді 
кеш aM US stapding Med Wood, a man intimately ас- smaller cabin which stood just 
shot t dk 1, тра мап е quainted with Abe. Mr. Wood | back of the house and he thought} | 
фла ме. Бе ер "nal said that in the fall of 1829 he was” | it quite possible ple wee ee 
М Beveridge tells us that the} passing the Lincoln home and saw) (| first cabin built B 197428 as 
family arrived, "not earlier, then Abe cutting down а big tree and a Hewes under the delusion 
than the approach of December.", Whip-sawing it into planks. Upon | inel A" BEN shelter built by 
John Hanks, second cousin of | asking him what he was doing s Th ue Баста was а half-faced 
Abraham Lincoln, helped the| replied that he was getting out E id that to him this was the 
Lincolns build their cabin in Illi-| the lumber for a new house for | FANPOP built, According to |. 
nois and asserted that, "only four| his father. "But," said Mr. uad the evidence of John Hanks, thel 
days were spent in building it."| "it was not completed until after 
the Lincolns left for Illinois. 


i | | second cabin was never stand-| | 
ur days to build a typical log ing in 1860, therefore, we are left! | 
bin and Thomas Lincoln a cab-| h 


4 
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| 


purely to conjecture as to the; 
identity of the cabin in the rear. 


Evil Days. "TEN 
2 ES v. uw 1 Р. 
ў n tracing the history of. the 
|j cabin through the pictu 'es and 
drawing of it I have been able 
to find, it must have fal more 
quickly п evil days than its 
natural demise would have ac- 
counted for. George Honig, art- 
|, ist and sculptor of Evansville апа! 
student of Lincolniana, places the|_ 
© date of the photograph on which 
— the house is occupied апа the | 
1 porch attached at about 1860. 
Two pictures of it seemingly taken| 
at a later period (judging from 
_ the appearance of the house) 
— show different groups of people 
— ranged in front of it, while the 
old house, sans porch, stands des- |! 
olate, abandoned and disheveled 
in. the background. The story 
accompanying the picture of the 
seated group is that they drove 
— out from Dale, Ind., immediately 
_ after the assassination of Mr. Lin- 
j coln, in the only public wagon the 
"little town afforded, one which| 
| was sometimes used as a hearse. 
_Î since-Mr. Jones reported that the | 
orch was on the house in 1862 
| and Mr. Herndon again confirmed % 
— it in 1865, it would appear that $ 
the story must be classed as a 
| liegend. In a small drawing of the 
: historic place, purported to have | 
7. been made in 1869, it looks like 
7. nothing so much as a large jack-o- fi 
lantern, yawning and staring, as! 
perhaps it had a right to stare on j| 
a world of vandalism. Only they 
foundation logs and jutting сгоѕѕ- ® 
pieces at the top were left to indi- 
cate that a porch had once beeni 
L| connected to it, the chimney апаш 
| fence were gone; in the іоге- 
| ground a lonely chicken was peck | 
>} ing around the empty shell. 
‘Standing like a sentinel of the | 
old home site, it remained unti 
' 1874, when it was sold to Capt. 
Revis of Evansville. Torn down? 
to its original logs, its final dis- 
——— position completed the cycle of 
T | the Lincoln family in Indiana!) 
y Down the Ohio floated the barge й 
‘of Thomas Lincoln bearing him 
into this new and unknown land. 
Back up the “beautiful stream,” 
past the same landmarks, went 
a һагре 58 years later carrying 
~ the logs—the last vestiges of the й 
L| Lincolns personal life — away 
> from our borders. Arriving аб 
Cincinnati, they were made into 
mementos of the family and sold 
| to the public at large. 
| Thus vanished the relic, like the 
+ “bygones of ‘Tennyson — "down 
| the streams that bear us each) 
T and all to the issue goes, likey! 
' glittering bergs of ice . . . and) 
| aAmolden on ihe waste becomes a 
cloud,” 
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! Between the States. Isaac was one of the 
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As the years go by, the memory of Abra- 
ham Lin n arouses admiration, sympathy, 
and love as ihat of no other man in the 
history of the American republic. Upon his 
132d anniversary, the world treasures his 
every word. Every scrap of his writing is 
precious. Even his naked signature on a 
note or check has been recently offered for 
sale at $117.50. If the manuscript of his 
Gettysburg Address, scribbled on the back of 
an envelope, could be retrieved, it would 


be worth a thousand times its weight in 
diamonds. 

This year there are probably not a baker's 
dozen of men or women living who knew 
Lincoln personally and even trivial anec- 


] dotes handed down from father to son ate 


treasure-trove today. I am setting forth 
here a few anecdotes of Abraham Lincoln, 
most of which have never appeared in print, 
which I have heard myself from those who 
knew him. ZEE 


Isaac White is one of the oldest of Phila- 
delphia's Negro citizens. When I saw him 
last he was wearing a maroon-colored coat, 
yellow pantaloons and a high stock collar, 
surmounted by a snow-white mustache and 
a bushy white head of hair. He told me that 
he was eighty-seven years old and remem- 
bered when Abraham Lincoln raised a flag. 
over Independence Hall during the War 


crowd gathered to watch the ceremony. Mr. 
Lincoln, tall, gaunt, and wearing a black 
suit and a "stove-pipe" hat, came out and 
grasped the rope that was to hoist the flag. 


It was small and slipped through his fingers. | 


Dropping it, he spat on his hands in true 
farmer-style, gripped the halyard again and 


raised the flag. That simple, rural incident f 
| her that the stranger had been the Presi- 


tickled the crowd and they broke into tre- 
mendous cheers for “Old Abe.” ` 


EP А 


As a boy, my old friend, the late Dr. 
John Bach McMaster, the historian, attended 
a reception where the guests were mar- 
shaled past the President by watchful ushers 


but not allowed to come very close. One 
man, much disappointed at not being able 
to shake hands with Lincoln, waved his hat 
and shouted: 


"Mr. President, up in York State, where | 


I come from, we believe that God Almighty 
and Abraham Lincoln are going to save this 
country." 
Lincoln laughed and said: 
you're half right." 
4 Жай 


А few years ago I had а friend, who as а 


"My friend, 


| young man had charge of the prison at 


Washington where wounded Confederate 


| prisoners were confined. Lincoln visited the 


place one day and gave the prisoners a little | 
| talk and my friend wrote down afterwards 


the gist of his speech. He told the wounded 


| men that the war would soon be over and 
| that all the States, North and South, would 


once again be back in the Union. Then he 
went on to say that sometimes men who 
hated each other, after a hard fight learned 


| first to tolerate, then to respect and finally 
| to like each other and he thought that 


would be the case with the North and the 


| South after they had stopped fighting each 


other. 


3 Beecher, selected me to escort her to Puget 


Finally he told them all to hurry up and | 
get well so that the Government could send 
them back to their homes, where they could 
take care of their families and bring up 
their children to be citizens, not of the | 
South nor of the North, but of the United | 
States of America. | 


^ > 4 
In 1895 my grandmother, Mrs. Henry Ward | 


Sound to visit one of her sons. I was chosen 


| over aM the other grandchildren solely for © 


the reason that I was an expert backgam- 
| mon player. We backgammoned clear across 
\the continent and back. 

Somewhere in North Dakota we came 
across "Mark Twain" and his manager, 


| Major Pond. Mr. Clemens was then begin- 
| 
| 


ning that lecture tour around the world by | 


| which he paid off all his debts incurred by 
the failure of his publishing house. 

Major Pond had managed a number of 
my grandfather’s lecture trips and there was 
much good talk during the day or so that 
we were all together. One morning the con- 
versation turned on Lincoln, whom Major 
Pond had known. 

That evening my grandmother told me 
about a strange visitor who had come to 
their house in Brooklyn late one stormy 
night during the war, at a time when the 
fortunes of the North were at a low ebb. 
The stranger wore a long cloak and a slouch 


L| hat and asked to see Mr. Beecher оп а 


matter of great importance. 
| With many misgivings, Mrs. Beecher let 

him go up to the minister's study and the 
| door was shut. Later she could hear her hus- 
| band's voice raised in prayer. She never 
| learned who the man was until after 

Lincoln's passing. Then her husband told 
| dent. Overtaxed by a personal sorrow and 
oppressed by the burden of the national 
Erief, he had seized an opportunity when 
he was in New York to call and see Mr. 
Beecher personally and ask the help and 
consolation of his prayers. 

Quite recently, when the old Mansion 
House on Hicks Street in Brooklyn was 
torn down, Lincoln's name was found on 
ihe old register there as a guest at that 
time. раса OH 


The fact that Abraham Lincoln, although 
not a member of any cburch, often re- 
| quested the prayers of the clergymen with 


| 

| 

| whom he came in contact, seems indirectly |. 
to corroborate Mrs. Beecher's story. To a | 


j minister from New York City, who told 


e 
t 
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him that the people were praying for him, : 


1 


Lincoln said: 


| "Tell every father and mother you know | 


fighting, for I am sure that God is on our 
side." ч А 

To me the story of that meeting between 
Lincoln and Beecher gives a revealing 
glimpse of the real Lincoln as he was in 
those bitter days, seeking help where alone 
it could be found; the same man who once 
said wistfully: *I have been driven many 
| times to my knees because I had nowhere 
(| else to go." SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


| to keep on praying and I will keep on 


| 
| 
| 
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| Political Shows Begun by 
- Jacksonians in 1832. 


BY PHILIP KINSLEY. 

National political conventions, 

М which will occupy major attention 

— this summer, originated in 1832 in 

. the “kitchen cabinet" of President 
` Andrew Jackson. 

Jackson was the leader of the Re- 

publican-Democratic party of his 

. time, and while his own nomination 
was assured thru the power of the 

. federal machine which he controled, 

— he wished to procure the nomination 
lof Martin Van Buren as Vice Presi- 

_ dent. 

_ It was in June, 1831, that 169 mem- 
bers of the New Hampshire legislar 
ture recommended a national conven- = — = = — з 

"tien of Republicans friendly to the This record of balloting at the Republican national convention 
election of Gen. Jackson. The dele | which nominated Abraham Lincoln for President in 1860 was kept by 
gates were to equal the number Of | William Stoddard, a farmer of Valparaiso, Ind. His granddaughter, Mrs. 
presidential electorg in each state, Geneva Huston of Flossmoor, found the document in his papers. 

Caled 108 Years Ago, - — ` RED RN 

The first convention was called at а. —— =. 

Baltimore, Md, on May 3, 1892. The ў John C. Fremont was the frst Re 

convention indorsed the nomination | 4| publican preside und bem: Lin: 
| of Jackson which had been made by 2 this same convention Abraham 

4 | eoln was proposed for Vice President 
state groups and in party caucuses of e 5 Dayton of New Jersey, 
сорте! ELO b GENS b M n campaign | 

At this first convention the famous vs. 1000 білер way. The platform 

Й rule requiring a two-thirds vote to Е тей, ME bership ware from the old 
mominate»was adopted ад. Wag ipe Sackson-Jefferson Democratic party. 
unit rule of voting by delegations. The most important convention in 
The Democratic party was original- the history of the Republican party 

ly the Democratic-Republican party was that ef 1860, held in the Wig- 
originated by Thomas Jefferson, The f yam, at Lake and Market streets, 
Jackson Republicans came to be|f| Chicago. This was built at a cost of 
called Democrats. The second Repub- $7,009 by the Republicans. It had|| 
lican party did not arise until the зар бе room for 4,500 and room in || 

Lincoln period. The originators of i. galleries for 3,000, All the avail- 

| that party claimed that it stemmed ЕН, бірле was. soon taken іп the 
from the principles of Jefferson and aee which was opened on 
the principles on which the North- į $m 16 1860. George Ashmun of 
west territory was founded. The bolt Massachusetts was the chairman. 
of Van Buren on the slavery question The gavel “used was made of oak 
and his Free Soil party was the im- from the flagship of Commodore 
| mediate forerunner of the modern a d 


| epublica ORE | Ohio Switches to Lincoln. 
. 0. P. Session in 1856. 
йын Ye ‘convention of Eu as nominated. Dy Шен 
the Republican party was called on lot he had 102 votes. William H. 
- Feb. 22, 1855, at Pittsburgh. А na- Seward was ahead with 173% votes. 
tional executive committee was chos- | Had the tally sheets been ready at 
— en and a national nominating con- а certain time, it is said, Seward 
=- vention was ealled for June 17, 1856, probably would have won. 
the anniversary of the battle of p the third ballot Lincoln was 
Bunker Hil. This convention met | short 1% voles of the nomination, || 
- in Music Fund hall, Philadelphia, Pa., Tt was then that D. K. Carter íi 
with 565 delegates from 23 states. Ohio changed the destiny of tl 
Henry S. Lane of Indiana was presi- country by switching four Ohio vote 
dent. to Lincoin. Lincoin’s final vote 
=; 864 out of 466 - 
"^m i ғ 
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; | The ‘Speech by t he P resident’ at Gettysburg 


te Ж Е - — 
The | ation of the National | | excuse me from addressing yo 


Ceme t Gettysburg, Pa, on |further.” й. ^ 


|Nov. 19, 1863. received from The The second story of the day’s pro- ribune Mourning Type Broke fine. 2 | 


New-Yotk. Tribune a two-day cov-'|ceedings was that which actually 
lerage, with each account including |told ef the ceremonies, and it was 


the complete text of the historic | Presented in strictly chronological News of Lincoln Assassination у 


M " jaddress by President Lincoln, slightly order, with an account of the parade? 

РД її пог respects trom theme Oe’ events саће battle i -7 F , . ч... 
[versions now commonly accepted. JAl. eg the familiar text “Highly Important—the President Shot Headlines 

Р ч Y amiliar Я n" 5 59 + 

Gave the First Confused Reports, on Page 4, of 


| In the paper of Nov. 20 the о differing only in a word or two here 
‘National Calamity’ That Stunned Editors 


LI 
— right-hand columns were devoted to Й. 
Bos trous E ЖШ and there from the present accepted 
i К 4 : versions, except in that sentence 
pene vp E ls a headline which now reads as follows: “It is 
~ Betty Ebu cont ie words “Тһе ror us the living, rather, to be dedi- | 
3 ysburg Cemetery. ldeated here to the unfinished work. 
| There were actually two separate||which they who fought here have 
accounts pot the ceremonies, the |thus far so nobly advanced." This 
first, starting, “This famous little sentence, as reported by the Trib- 
town is overflowing with people аѕ- lune, read: “It is for us, the living 
‘|sembled to witness the dedication |rather, to be dedicated here to the 
оғ the National Cemetery," being |refinished [apparently a typographi- 
devoted mostly to a description of |са1 error] work that they have thus 
the arrival of distinguished guests {аг so nobly carried on.” 
апа the common citizenry, with a j The account ended with the fact 
|j brief reference to a serenade for||that “three cheers were here given 
Mr. Lincoln by the band of {Пе [ог the President and the Goverrfors 
5th New York Artillery on the night {of the states,” and then, after a sub- 
before the dedication. head “Mr. Everett's Address,” the 


In respor se to the demands of the | story went on for the remainder of 


“Highly Important." "We give the above dispatches in 
LL М i ” , 
Mitre acd» "ре order in which they c 
ине three "v Жа a тч те ҰР” ӨН ал: for we ova 
қӘРСЕДЕК Tribune ous B 7 that every line, every letter, will be |- 
aen лэ. ыс m atur: D read with the intensest interest. In 
i ifia Maie ond Nr ihe President | the sudden shock of a calamity Ба É 
ho had successfully brought them jeppalling we can do little لاا‎ 3 E 
hrough the terrible days of the Civil = |81У6 such details of the murder of //- 
ar to what The Tribune had called the President as have reached us. | 
ditorially only the day before "The {Sudden death is always overwhelm- | 
awn of Peace." ing; assassination of the humblest | 
Jt was not until nearly midnight of men is always frightfully start 
"pf Friday, April 14, that the first. ling; when the head of thirty mil- 
"hews of the shooting of the Presi- lions of people is hurried into eter- 
nity by the hand of & murderer— 


crowd whi - Bent had come into The Tribune of- 
d which assembled on the осса- tne right-hand column on page L| fce, and with the hand-set type of | that head a man so good, so wise, so 
|noble as Abraham Lincoln, the 


3 ч AR ads ER it appears and in the full six columns of ра е| those days and the lack of other 
Арысы; iis PES AN г. prn Hie complete о нЕ ! acilities for rapid make-over of 4 Chief Magistrate of a nation in the 
7 the more famous address the follow- ап E HE day by Edward pages that are now common prac- condition of ours at this moment— 
296. Everett, the principal speaker. ‘tices in the newspaper world, it was {the sorrow and the shock are too 
Жы great for many words. There are| 


ing day displayed his qualities of | г і 
deep human compassion. impossible to do better than to dis- | / 
“Т арреаг before you, fellow citi- Em NS is } play the momentous story on page 4. |попе in all this broad land today 
zens," he said, "merely to thank you 7 м Rules Warned Readers | Vs "ad their country, =, E 
for this compliment, The inference aie vat well to eir race, that will not bow | 
lis а very fair one that you would| £ Even beror gat SYON a e pa- down in profound grief at the event ^ 
hear me for a little while at least, per, however, the readers had warn | lit has brought upon us. For once ell! 
EM onnen bto make al Ming of the passing of an important ij party rancor will be forgotten, and 
“person, for from the first раве |no right-thinking man can hear of 
throughout the paper the rules were “Ing, Lincoln’s death without accept- 


Р, К Y 
|“ 


| р І do not appear before you 
| |for the purpose of doing so, an t r t zi 
_ [several ана Ens he noe l ^ ‹ КИ timed ле “metal E LA ii jing it as a national calamity. We 
|susbtantial of these is that I have & ҮЛ уме К „ EUN USO ды Багалы. in оап Give іп these, its first moments, 
= Gee EE еш poo go cout the fus ein. in 
it is somewhat important that I = » Е [His inscrutable providence, has thus 
— should not say any foolish things.” панге шог an қыш: с іу [visited the nation; the future we 
“| At this point The Tribune quoted Зозе Gays or r ду; бие оп jmust leave to Him." 
E i int 1 А » occasion it marked the end of an era,? А 
i a EB ee wüh: "If yor and the beginning оі another the Е Accounts Confused n 
> [ean help it.” ы | This comment had spoken of Mr.| 
"| “It very often happens that to character of which no man could = Lincoln’s death, for the fourth dis- 
— [help it is to say nothing at all,” Mr. jpatch of the series, a special dis- 
Lincoln: went, on, to laughter. “Be- patch to The Tribune, had stated 
j lieving that is my present position {паб “the President expired at a 
this evening. I must beg of you toL quarter to twelve," but that this 
might be untrue was stated in an- 
Mother note which was appended to 
the above, reading: 

“Later—The accounts are confused 
and contradictory. One dispatch 
announces that the President died, 
at 12% p. m. Another, an hour later, 
states that he is still living, but 
dying slowly. We go to press without 
knowing the exact truth, but pre- 
sume there is not the slightest 
ground for hope.” 


foretell. Just a trace of the un- 
certainty with which the news was 
received, even in a newspaper office 
accustomed to surprises, can be 
gleaned from the black-bordered 
T columns of that paper o: April 15. 


Series of Bulletins 


The news had been presented | 
© under the three simple lines of the|| 
| headline in the form of a series of 
| bulletins, or dispatcher, the first one 
of which, headed “То The Associated 
| Press," read: “Тһе President was shot 
in a theater tonight, and perhaps 
mortally ~sounded.” The second 
bulletin was what would be called at! 
the present time a “Note to Editors,” | | 
апа said: "Our Washington agent 
zy orders the dispatch about the Pres- 
ident ‘stopped.’ Nothing is said about 
"the truth or falsity of the dispatch." 
| The third, fourth, and succeeding 
dispatches, amounting to a little more 
han two columns, confirmed the 
"news, however, and gave in succes- 
tively greater detail the story of the 
ragedy, and then, at the end of the 
eleventh dispatch, there followed this 
iote, in the form of a combined 
editorial note and editorial and in 
опе long single paragraph as it is 
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"Missing Five Lines' Co 
ah к 
When Abraham Lincoln's father died ina Goose Nest prairie log 
cabin near Charleston, Ill., on January 17, 1851, the son was not at 
the bedside. Shortlv after, however, he visited his stepmother, Sarah 


Bush Lincoln, joining in a reunion of kith and kin. And they gave 


the best of their information and belief to a record of the marriages, 
births and deaths of the Lincoln family. 

in Abraham Lincoln’s handwriting this record went into the family 
Bible. Time passed and a few years after the death of President 
Lincoln, his cousin, Dennis Hanks, leaving Charleston for a visit 


with his daughter, removed from the family Bible the record leaf write 
ten by Abraham Lincoln. In 1888 this documentary page came into | 
the hands of Jesse Weik, the young Hoosier collaborating with Wil-* 


liam H. Herndon on a biography of Lincoln, Weik noting, "Dennis 
tore out and wore out the Bible record.” 

Whether Dennis carried the priceless authoritative document of 
important dates in a hip or vest pocket we have no word. And though 
creased and worn, it still serves students and biographers. 


> 
вам the original а few days ago when Oliver Б. Barrett let it come. 
out for a while from a fireproof vault. | zA 
Only in recent weeks has Barrett finished a research that tells us 
what it was that Abraham Lincoln wrote in the five lines of the 
upper right hand corner of this Bible leaf a creascd corner that 
got worn or torn off and lost. 


On those five lines Lincoln wrote the birth dates of his father, | 


Thomas Lincoln, and his mother, Nancy Hanks, and the date of 


their marriage. Having this data we are able now to correct {һе 
mistaken dates now chiseled on gravestone and memorial tablets | 


and to fill in the blanks where several good and well meaning biogra- 
phers are vague or incomplete. х .} 

Naturally, too, it is well to have now the birth date of Lincoln's 
mother as he himself wrote it in the family Bible inasmuch as the 
Historicai Society of Spencer County, Indiana, has plans and hopes 
for a memorial stamp commemorating the 125th anniversary of the 


death of Nancy Hanks, the petition for such a stamp now having 


upward of a half-million signatures. 
: " 


' Bible leaf record as restored 


through the Barrett research 
read: 


“Thos. Lincoln was born Jan. 
tire 

6th А. D. 1778 and was marriec 

June 12th 1806 to Nancy Hanks 
who 

was born Feb. 5th 1784. 

Sarah Lincoln Daughter of 
Thos. and" 


And how can we be sure these 
are the five lines torn or worn, 
lost and missing from the Bible 
leaf record that Lincoln wrote? 
By four separate and different 
pieces of evidence in the Bar- 
rett collection. 

John D. Johnston, good-look- 
ing, well-spoken and somewhat 
lazy and shiftless, a son of, Sarah 
Bush Lincoln by her first mar- 
riage, and a foster brother of 
Abraham Lincoln, was going to 
move to Arkansas. Johnston 
copied from the family Bible the 
entire record there made in Lin- 


coln’s handwriting. On a blank 
page of an account book, John- 
ston entered the Bible leaf rec- 


ord where it may be seen today. 

John J. Hall, a cousin of Lin- 
coln and a grandson of Sarah 
Bush Lincoln, living with her at 
the time that Lincoln wrote the 
family Bible record, also made a 
copy of that record before Den- 
nis Hanks removed it. On at 
least three occasions John J. 
Hall's copy of the Lincoln rec- 
ord was given publication. “The 
History of Coles County," pub- 
lished in Chicago, 1878, has this 
entry: 


“While in the old cabin. 
where he (Thomas Lincoln) 
lived and died, we were shown 
the family record copied by 
Mr. Hall from a leaf of the 
family Bible . . . It reads 
Thomas Lincoln was born Jan- 
пату 6, 1778. and was married. 
June 6, 1806 to Naucy Hanks 
who was born Feb. 5, 1784...” 


IN A LARGE SCRAP BOOK 
where plain handwriting tells us 
it was "made by Nancy A. Hall, 
great granddaughter of Sarah 
Bush Lincoln, Goose Nest 
Prairie near Charleston, n." is 
a clipping of one of a series of 
newspaper articles titled “Най 
Century in Coles County by 
John Cunningham, Chapter 11, 
Pleasant Grove, The Lincoln 


Family" The writer tells of. Ж 


relic hunters carrying off family 
records, though “Mr. John Hall 
Has a copy, however, of a leaf 
from the Lincoln family Bible 
which I give entire." 

Then follow the text with the 
birth dates identical the record 
in the county history and the 
John D. Johnston account book 
and there is still another news- 
paper clipping, this from the St. 


| Louis Globe-Democrat, saying. 


“Мг. Hall retained nothing (of 
family relics) but a copy of the 
family record, the only geneal- 
ogy kept by the Lincoln family, 
incomplete though it was, which 
is given in full below.” 

Maybe this all seems a little 
complicated, and possibly un- 


necessary, to some people. To | 


others of us it is nice to have 
this record nailed down and 
secure. It throws out of the 


window and disposes securely of | 


several loose tongued writers and 
gossips of former generations. 
And if the Nancy Hanks Memorial 
Stamp is issued this year the date 
of her birth, February 5, 1784, 
can he printed with confident ac- 
curacy. 

And I am glad that one of our 
Chicago trial lawyers is an anti- 
quarian with gifts of imagina- 
tion and deduction that make his 
worn relices and faded records 
come alive for use and service. 


| Lincoln's Address 
-. Presented 80 Years 
7 Ago at Gettysburg 


М Harrisburg, Ра.  Oct.—Eighty 
|| years ago, November 19, 1863, Presi- 
| dent Lincoln delivered an address at 
_ Gettysburg that today is considered 
|| one of the greatest—if not the greatest 
| —oration ever delivered by any man, 
| |. anywhere, anytime. Known today as 
| the “Gettysburg Address" it has been 
| — translated into every language in the 
| world—and yet Lincoln didn't think 
ІЛЕ so well of it. 
In speaking at the dedication of the 
|| National Cemetery, just a little more 
than three months after the battle 
_ there between the Blue and the 
‚ Gray, Lincoln said “the world will 
little note nor long remember what we 
B say here but it can never forget what 
they did here." In that address he 
. also remarked “that government of 
| the people, by the people, for the people 
|| shall not perish from the earth." 
| ! Edward Everett, one of the greatest 
orators the nation produced and who 
|| delivered the principal address at the 
| dedication, spoke for two hours. 
| When Mr. Lincoln had concluded his 
brief "remarks" Mr. Everett said to 
him "I would gladly exchange all my 
hundred pages to have been the author 
of your twenty lines." 
Whether President Lincoln wrote 
ris address in Washington, on the train 
to Gettysburg or in the home, at 


nistorians have not cleared up. 
Wills was the special representative of 
Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania and 
the most active agent in the establish- 
ment of the National Cemetery. 

Mr. Lincoln left Washington at noon 
on Wednesday, November 18. There 
were four passenger coaches in which 
rode the President, members of the 
cabinet, foreign ministers, private 
secretaries, officers of the army and 
navy, newspaper correspondents and a 
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шр bure, of David Wills, is a ques- | 


P MIND ы, 
military detail serving as a guard of 
honor. The train arrived in Gettys- 
burg about dusk of the same day and 
Mr. Lincoln spent the night at the 
home of Mr. Wills. 

In his “History of the United States 
for Schools," Morory writes: '"There 
is conclusive evidence that the words 
of the address were not written out un- 
til after the presidential party arrived 
on the ground." In un appendix it is 
stated: “The following account of how 
the address was written was received 
directly from the lips of ex-Governor 
Curtin, of Pennsylvania, who was 
present on the occasion and knew 
whereof he affirmed. Governor Curtin 
said that after the arrival of the party 
from Washington, while the President, 
his cabinet, Edward Everett, the orator 
of the day, Governcr Curtin and others 
were sitting in the parlor of the hotel, 
the President remarked that he under- 
stood the committee expected him to 
say something. He would, therefore, 
if they would excuse him, retire to the 
next room and see if he could write out 
something." 

Today at Gettysburg the room in 
which Mr. Lincoln slept the night be- 
fore the dedication is carefully pre- 
served in faithful detail. It is the mecea 
of visitors to that community. In the 
National Cemetery rises à handsome 
monument on the spot where that ad- 
dress was delivered and a bronze plaque 
carries the words of the text. 

“The words of Lincoln's address 
have more appreciation today than ever 
before," says Floyd Chalfant, Secretary 
of Commerce. “That address carried a 
ringing challenge down the years and is 
of particular significance in these days 
when America is engaged in another 
struggle. It is not only the highest ex- 
pression of oratory in existence. It is 
an immortal document on liberty and 
the equality of men not only here but 
everywhere. 

“No wonder people stand in reverent 
awe on the spot at Gettysburg where 
those words were spoken, words that 
add to the immortality of Lincoln, 
words that make the brightest and 
most glorious page in the book of 
American eloquence and statesman- 
ship." 


A few facts concerning Get- 
tysburg: ; 


Populatio 5,575; altitude 590. 


feet; county seat of Adams 
County; seat of Gettysburg 
^ollege, old st Tutheran 
college in the country. 


Gettysburg National Park is 
site of the Battle of Get- 

tysburg, the most imprtant 

battle åf the Uivil Уау. 


"he Battle of Cettysburg 
was fought July 1, 2, and 
5, 1865. The Federal Army 
of the Potomac under Gen. 
Meade, numbering about 
80,000 men, met the Con- . 
federate Army of Northern 
Virginia, about 75, no теп, 
under Gen. Lee. 


The battlefield covers about 
25 square miles; 2,530 
acres are included in the 

National Military Park. 


The only civilian casualty 
among Gettysburg!s citizens 
was Miss Jennie Wade, who 
waw killed July 5, as she 
vas baking bread in her 

home on Baltimore Street, 
near the scene of the fight- 
ing. A stray bullet entered 
the house, piercing the 
door and striking her in the 
breast. 


Gettysburg was one of the 
bloodiest battles in history 
and even the major conflicts 
of the First World War and 
those of the present global 
conflict cannot compare in 
the loss of life during 

the three days at Gettysburg 


for the Union loss was 23,000 men and it is estimated 
that the Confederates lost 29,000. 


In the National Military Park there are over 1,000 


monuments, ststues, 


and markers; 


5 observation towrrs, 


and 30 miles of paved and marked avenues. 
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Memories of Lincoln 


One of the most interesting places on 
the battlefie]d 1з беп, Lee's head- | 
quarters on the Chambersburg Pike. Here 

it was that Gen. Lee and his advisors 

sat until 2 a. m. the night of July 2 
debating the question "whether Pickett 
should charge or not.". The next after- 
noon Pickett with 18,000 of picked 

men made the most gallant charge in 

the history of the war, and left two- 
thirds of his men dead or wounded on 

the field. | 


called the "High Water Mark" of the 
war and marked the turn of the tide 
of the Civil War. The spot is marked 


This charge of Pickett's men has been 
by a monument. 


One of the largest monuments on the 
Reservation is that of Pennsylvania. 
This marker contains the names of a11 
Pennsylvanians who pertédipated in 
the battle, and is visited dally by 
those whose relatives or friends of 


branch of the services in the fray. 


Included in the Reservation is the 
Soldiers! National Cemetery. This 
comprises 17 acres and contains 

the graves of 3,572 soldiers, more 
than 1,000 with the simple marker 
"Unknown." It was this cemetery 
that President Lincoln dedicated 

in his now and never to be forgetten 
address. 


One of the notable matkers on the 
battlefield is that of North Caro- 
lina, a spirited group executed 
by the famous sculptor, Gutzon 
Borglum. 


Photos by Penna. Department of Commerce 

Eighty years ago, November 19, 1863, President Lincoln delivered his now 

famous ‘‘Gettysburg Address” in dedicating the National Cemetery in the 

battlefield town. Upper photo shows bed in which Mr. Lincoln slept in Gettys- 

burg the night before giving the address. Lower photo shows monumen 
marking spot where that address was delivered. 


Honored Here Pu 4 5: 4/,/%% 
Gettysburg Speech 7” 


| Importance Noted | 
| By Girl Reporter Н 


| 
ў Harrisburg, Pa. June 3.—Mary/ 

Shaw Leader, pioneer Pennsylva-L 

nia girl reporter, saw the beauty! 

and importance of the words of| 

President Lincoln in his now im-| 

mortal address delivered at Gettys-| 

burg Nov. 19, 1863, even if her! 
opinion was not shared by most 
Z3 journalists of that day, says the 
State Department of Commerce. 
ab Mary Shaw Leader reported it 
| word for word from the lips of the 
С President and printed the address 
| in ful in the weekly edition of 
| the Hanover (Pa. Spectator. She 
| wrote it was а “remarkable | 
* “| speech." 
4 
1 Honored In 1941. 

It was not until Nov. 17, 1941 
lthat the memory of Miss Leader 
à ‘was honored when townsfolk in 

Hanover dedicated a granite me- 
!morial over the previously un- 
marked grave of this girl reporter | 
who trudged 15 miles through 
wintry air to "cover" the exercises 
when the national cemetery at 
Gettysburg was dedicated. 
“Certainly she has gained a 
% unique place among the writers f 
of her day because of her praise) 
for the words of Lincoln when so 
many journalists representing daily 
newspapers felt the now immortal 
words were trivial and casual," 
‘says the department. 
Mary Shaw Leader was one of 
the few who praised the Presi- is 


|dents words highly and the Han- 
pT over Spectator was the only week- 
ly newspaper known to have car- 
|ried those words in full. 
She died in 1913 during the 50th 
‘anniversary celebration of Һе ME 
[battle of Gettysburg. КЕЗ 
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Pennsylvania Memorial on the 
Gettysburg Battlefield. 


үт! 
k ;Her Report of Address. 


ү 8 Dark spaces at base of memorial EE eae obe reported Lin 
% are metal plaques containing the a ОЕ 

m names and companies of all those ID. Eat ула ч An 
| E ET the Keystone State who par- ж рау, ing е асу о уц 
RES pated in the conflict. | battlefield фе ert ME, aot ded. 


| ; : : А { 
| | | icated with imposing ceremonies 


| E jin h f i 
4 This is a front view: the rear is | енен, dedic dud Bi. ot the 


a replica of the front, as 1s the [i ration. JT РРР 
resi- 


i 
$ two sides. \ ident on the stand was the signal 
(34 | for nepeategchgers and enthusiasm. 
| ““Тһеп our great President 
nd ЕЗ ae ascend to the base of the o deliver a EE A Dd 
2 ome, and its height gives an ex- | | -pa 2 2 
E cellent view of a great part of “ж 
the battleground a : 
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REPRODUCTION of the first page of Abraham Lincoln's auto- 
biography as he prepared it in 1859 at the request of Jesse W. 
Fell. Four lines down in the second paragraph Lincoln mentions 
the family's move to Indiana. The manuscript is contained in 
“Abraham Lincoln's Autobiography" (Beacon Press), which in- 
cludes material by Robert Dale Richardson. 


°F erry d. 
` BACK IN 1832, Avene n Li 
‘coln opened a frontier store 1 
New Salem, Ii, in pa (пег: 
with William Berry. The v 
proved, in time, to be a dis 
failure. 

Biographers and historians 
have almost unanimou placed 


thë blame on the shoulders ofl 


Berry, the unknown. They paint- 
ed Lincoln's partner as a whisky- 
‘willing backwoodsman without a 
grain of business sense. 

In “Berry and Lincoln” by 
el C. Spears and Robert S. 

arton (Stratford House), two 
capable authors come to Berry’s 
defense. They do an excellent 
and convincing job, well-docu- 


| mented, of clearing Berry's пате, 


The result is a well-written, in- 
teresting account of one of the 
most absorbing periods of Lin- 
coln’s life. 

Berry died without leaving a 
single debt for Lincoln to pay. 
Contrary to many biographies 
and histories, he did not die a 
drunkard. Nor did he die bank- 
rupt, The story also points out 
that Lincoln did not pull out of 
the partnership because of a 
quarrel with Berry. 

The account of the adventures 
and misadventures of the two 
young backwoods businessmen 
makes lively reading and minces 
no words in attacking or defend- 
ing the decisions of either of the 
partners. 

Spears is the grandson of a fa- 
vorite sister of Berry's. Barton 
is the son of a Lincoln biographer 
and historian. Together they 
make a resounding attack on a 
Lincoln legend that historians 
and biogrophers have played to 
the hilt—mistakenly—for more 
than 80 years.——W.LS. 
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Original plate engraved by William Edgar Marshall, source of best 
Lincoln prints, is in museum along with a proof signed by the artist. 


Cast of Lincoln's hand and books about him іп 27 languages, 
including Persian, Russian and Chinese, draw scores of scholars. 


Statue of Lincoln as a Hoosier youth, by Paul Manship, stands in 
plaza outside museum building. Lincoln lived in Indiana 14 years. 
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А А Bargain. 


A photostatic reproduction of one of the two original issues of thet 
Poughkeepsie (М. Y. Journal, containing the account of the death | 
and burial of George Washington has been presented to the Library | 
of Congress by Mrs. Gerald E. MacDonald, of Beacon (Dutchess | 
County), New York. 

This rare and valuable paper printed December 31. 1799, and туом 
138 years old, precedes by five days the nationally famous Ulster 
County Gazette, dated January 4, 1800, and purchased after its idis-. 
4% соуегу in November, 1930, by the Library of Congress. 

The Poughkeepsie Journal is the earliest known newspaper to be 
| , entirely draped in black mourning borders, and one of the frst North- 
ы ern papers to carry the news of Washington's funeral procession. 
Unlike its equally famous contemporary, it has been reproduced 
but once, while the Ulster County Gazette has had more than, 70 
reprints. Most of these vary in minor details but are the bane of со1- 
lectors and librarians, as almost every private owner believes he. has 
an original copy. 1 
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"Children Cry For It 


Grant: "If You Can Stand It 
From a Civil Service Reform Cartoon by Thomas Nast in Harper's W eekly. 


I Can. 


» 


Abraham Lincoln, from a statue by George Fite Waters 
at Portland, Ore. 


The reproduction of 


the exterior of the store 
run by Abraham Lincoln 
and William F. Berry, 
with its well-sweep in 
the front yard. It was 
the only sheathed struc- 
ture in the original town. 


EW SALEM, in Illinois, for six 
years the home of Abraham 
Lincoln, revives the atmos- 

phere of a village of the pioneers 
in the West in the early years of 
the past century. Reconstruction 
of the town, which passed out of 
existence in 1839, was begun in 
1932, and has continued since with 
the help of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps under the direction of 
the Illinois Department of Public 
Works and Buildings. 

Twelve buildings have been re- 
produced and furnished with arti- 
cles either authentic or copied from 
originals. Ten more log cabins are 
planned to complete the village, to 
be preserved as a State park. 

A marker on the State road lead- 
ing to the village, which is 30 miles 
from Springfield, the State capital, 
reads as follows: 


“Abraham Lincoln resided at 
New Salem from the Summer of 
1831 until the Spring of 1837, sup- 
porting himself successfully as 
clerk and millhand, soldier in the 
Black Hawk War, storekeeper, 
postmaster and deputy surveyor. 
Іп 1832 he entered politics. Al- 
though defeated in his first cam 
paign for the Legislature, he was 
elected a member of the House of 
Representatives in 1834 and again 
in 1836.” 

The photograph above shows the 
reproduction of the interior of the 
Berry-Lincoln store where Lincoln, 
23 years old, returning from service 
in the Black Hawk Wars, started a 
store with William F. Berry. Here 
Lincoln served part of his post- 
mastership. A lean-to, opening out 
of the store, served as Lincoln’s 
bedroom. 


1 С restorers of 1936, at work on the log cabin of Isaac Gulihur, the most recent of the houses 
of the v to be added to the restorations. 


At Left—The living 
room of the home of 
Jack H. Kelso, fisher- 
man and hunter, who 
built the double house 
with Joshua Miller in 
1832. They married sis- 
ters. Through  Kelso, 
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New 


Salem, Where Lincoln’s Career Began, Restored 


— Ca 


Prom the Past 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE. 


A portrait painted from life in 
Springfield, Hl, on June 14, 
1860, by Thomas Hicks, less 
than a month aiter Lincoln’s 
nomination at the Republican 
Convention in Chicago. 

The portrait, which bears a 
close reseriblance to the litho- 
graphs used in the election 
campaign of 1860, is now the 
property of Mrs. Herbert 
Shipman of New York. It will 
be shown publicly for the first 
time in New York at an exhi- 
bition of the Life and Times oz 
Abraham Lincoln atthe Hotel 
Lincoln for the benefit. of tae 
Madison Square Boys’ Club, 
opening on Wednesday, Feb. 
12. the 127th anniverss"y of 

- Lineoln's birth, 


At Right—A 
view of New 
Salem, looking 
eastward, as it 
was a hundred 
years ago. At 
the time of Lin- 
coln's arrival in 
1831, the vil- 
lage, which was 
built on a wide 
bend of the 
Sangamon 
River, counted a 
dozen families 
with a popula- 
tion of about 
100 in all. When 
the county seat 
was located at 
Petersburg, two 
miles to the 
north, in 1839, 
New Salem soon 
passed out of 
existence. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809-1935; 
A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE 
GREAT EMANCIPATOR, 
the 126th Anniversary of Whose 
Birth Will Be Observed by the 
Nation Next Tuesday, Painted by 
William Patterson of Chicago From 
the Brady Photograph Known as 
the “У” Lincoln and Used on the 
Five-Dollar Bills. 


(Photo by Herbert Georg Studios.) 


% 


A FORGOTTEN 


A photograph from an original negative made by Alex 
Hesler, a Chicago photographer, who went to Lincoln's 
home in Springfield, Ill., to take pictures of the Presi- 
dent-elect in 1860. The negatives from the sitting were 
sold by Hesler to a purchaser who moved to Philadel- 
phia, where they remained until 1933, when they were 
again sold. In shipment by parcel post to St. Louis the 
negatives were broken and the owner entered a claim 
against the postoffice. The claim was settled satisfactori- 
ly to the owner, and the negatives remained in the hands 


PORTRAIT OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


EMERGES FROM THE DEAD-LETTER OFFICE 
OF THE POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


of the government, which through the dead-letter office 
recently presented them to the photographie collection of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 

The photograph shows Lincoln as smooth-shaven, a 
circumstance which serves partly to date the negatives. 
It is reported that a little girl wrote a letter to Lincoln 
in October, 1860, suggesting that a beard was more fit- 
ting for his new dignity. He followed the advice and ap- 
peared wearing a beard at his inauguration the following 
March. 


| Photograph Made bu Brady Just Betore Lincoln's Cooper) Union Speech From the Frederick H. Meserve Collectio 


LINCOLN AT A TURNING POINT: IN. NEW YORK SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
When the East Rallied Behind Lincoln—Page 4. 
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Facsimile presented by The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne. Indiana 


stored, and ten are yet to be completed. 
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MEMORIES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN OVER AT NEW SALEM, ILL.— 
They are restoring the Lincoln buildings and environment associated with 
the early life of the great emancipator. Fourteen buildings hawe been re- 
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T was saying something which can 
| now be used to comfort the New 
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1 necessity, and had done good by 


ernment can sustain a national elec- 


| lost, were not receiving much atten- 


Popular 


Іп Emergencies by Lincoln; | 
eech Recovered} 


‘Lost’ 1864. Sp 
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Government Defended 
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Ву á Staf Correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12—"It has | ЇЙ Wie™legisiation providing for (ће | 
long been a grave question whether | erection of the Lincoln Memorial} 


any government, not too strong for 
the liberties of the people, can be 
strong enough to maintain its own 
existence in great emergencies." 
This striking passage opens the 
“long-lost” manuscript of Abraham 
Lincoln's speech on the White House 


on Nov. 10, 1864, just discovered and | 
released by the Works Progress Ad- | 
ministration. 

Then and Now 


“mplication of the quotation is to 
defend the New Deal's use of sweep- : 
ing powers during the emergency. 
Yet a closer study of the manuscript 
raises doubt whether Lincoln really 


| 


Dealers. For later in the speech he 
| appears to answer his original ques- 
tion. He says that, although a na- 
tional election in a great emergency 
was а source of strife, it was a | 


demonstrating that “a people’s gov- 


tion in the midst of a great Civil 
War. Until now, it has not been 
known to the world that this was a | 
| possibility." , | 
Regarding Emergencies 


That seems to be the answer to 
Lincoln's original question: That in 
an emergency it was not necessary 
to extend the powers of a govern- 
ment beyond the point where they 
become "too strong for the liberties 
of the people, for had not the 
United States just risked the 
emergency government in an elec- 
tion, and successfully weathered the 
strife? And had the country taken || 
the plunge over into the field of 
emergency government, by foregoing 
the election, “The rebellion might 
fairly claim to have already 
conquered and ruined us.” 


Kept in Bank Vault 
The manuscript was found in a 


| 
| 


| bank vault at Dryden. М. Y., and | 


hence could hardly be described ac- | 
curately as lost. It was placed there 


| for safe-keeping by the trustees of 


the Dryden Public Library. Photo- | 
Stats have now ben taken, and are 
on display at the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington. 

Prof. Roland P. Gray, seeking ma- 
terial for the WPA’s American 
Guide, of which he is New York 


— State research editor, was in chance 
conversation with the president of 


the Dryden bank, and heard of the 
manuscript. 
From Robert T. Lincoln 

It came to Dryden as & gift from 
Robert T. Lincoln, the President's 
ion, to Representative John W. | 
Dwight of Dryden, who had been: 
instrumental in planning tbe Lin-| 
coln Memorial Mrs. Dwight pre-| 


| sented the manuscript to the Dry- 


den Library, and hence it got into 
the bank vault. | 

The Lincoln manuscript is one of; 
many other "finds" of historical 
objects which while not precii 
tion. Five thousand. American guide | 
writers, working under WPA, mal 
digging into local records and sta- | 
tisties in practically every county in 
the United States. 


The manuscript remained with 
the Lincoln family until April 18, 


1916, when Robert T. Lincoln sent it; from. and none of them as wrongs 
"to be revenged. 


io Mr, Dwight with the following 
message: 


Written Out Beforehand + 
“You know my gratitude to you 


lawn two days after his re-election, | 


here, which is now approaching | 


completion, but I wish you to have г 


something tangible as a testimonial 
of my feeling and which may be 


that part of your public work. 

"In the book by Noah Brooks, en- 
titled ‘Washington 
Time,’ you will find an account of 
а public demonstration at the 
White House immediately after the 
presidential election of 1864, at 


| which. my father made a speech 


which he had written out before- 
hand. I am sending to you the orig- 
inal manuscript used by him on that 
occasion, and I beg your acceptance 
of it, with the renewed assurance 
of my kindest regard.” 

An enormous crowd flocked into 
the White House grounds to hear 


the Lincoln speech, delivered from | 
the window over the front portico. | 


But the speech was crowded off the 
front pages of New York papers by 
an address of Jefferson Davis to the 
Confederate Congress at Richmond. 
The speech got scant coverage on 
an inside page. Two editorials dis- 
cussed the Davis speech, but none 
Mr Lincoln's. 


According to the Washington | 


Evening Star, which devoted several 
first page columns to the account ot 
the celebration, the club members 
formed lines opposite the Union 
League rooms_in..Ninth Street and 
marched up Pennsylvania Avenue, 
1200 or 1400 strong, carrying torch 
lights and transparencies, while 
brass bands blared and men trom 
the navy yard discharged two howit- 
zers at intervals. 


The Portico Speech 
The Lincoln address follows: 
(Nov. 10, 1864.) 


It has been long a grave ques- 
tion whether any government, not 


maintain its own existence, 
great emergencies. 

On this point the present Re- 
bellion brought our Republic to a 
severe test; and a Presidential 
election occurring іп regular 
course during the Rebellion added 
not a little to the strain. If the 
loyal people, united, were put. to 
the utmost of their strength by 
the rebellion, must they not fail 
when divided, and partially para- 
lized, by a political war among 
themselves? 

But the election was a neces- 
sity—. 

Not Wrongs to Be Revenged 


We cannot have free govern- 
ment without elections; and if 
the rebellion could force us to 
forego, or postpone a national 
election, it might fairly claim to 
have already conquered and ru- 
ined us. The strife of the election 
js but human-nature practically 
applied to the facts of the case. 
What has occurred in this case 
must ever recur in similar cases. 
Human nature will not change. 
In any future great national 
trial, compared with the men of 
this, we shall have as weak, and 
as strong; as silly and as wise; 
as bad and good. Let us, there- 
fore, study the incidents of this, 
as philosophy to learn wisdom- 


Men Are Better Than Gold 


- But the election, along with its 
incidenta 


associated by you in your memory of 


in  Lincoln's |i 


i uv 


| 


i 


| 


i 


fone as an unbeliever. 
= not inside the church were regarded as 
indifferent to religion 
ж 

and the dry formalism of most of the 


him an infidel. ht, | 
backwoods preacher, was Lincoln's rival | 
Cartwright was 
Lincoln attended the | 


in 


go to heaven to stand. 
but Lincoln. 1 
"that everybody has stood but Mr. Lin- 
coln." T, 
preacher inquired: "And may I ask 


ceive most of the people's votes. It 
shows also to the i 

lore men 
now than we had when the war 
began. Gold is good in its place, 
but living, brave patriotic men are 
better than gold. But the Rebel- 
lion continues, and now that the 
election is over, may not all having 
а common interest reunite in а 
common effort to save our com- | 
mon country? For my own part, I 
have striven and shall strive to 
avoid placing any obstacle in the 
way. So long as I have been here 
I have not willingly planted a 
thorn in any man's bosom. 

Directed to Kight Conclusion 

While I am deeply sensible to the 
high compliment-of a re-election, 
and duly grateful, as I trust, to 
Almighty God for having directed 
my countrymen to a right conclu- 
sion, as I think, for their own 
good, it adds nothing to my sat- 
isfaction that any other man may 
be disappointed or pained by the 
result. 

May I ask those who have not 
differed with me to join with me 
in the same spirit toward those 
who have? 

And now. let me close by asking 
three hearty cheers for our brave 
Soldiers and gallant seamen and 
their gallant and skillful com- 
manders. 


Lincoln's x 
æ Religion 


By Howard W. Whitaker 


SATU 


a race for Congress 


I нее. 


and. addressing the latter, 


Lincoln, where you expect to zo?" “I 
expect to go to Congress," answered Mr. 
Lincoln. And he did. 


Those were the days when any change 


from a narrow, formal orthodoxy stampcd 


Those who were 


if not 


| certai 
out in the countrysid 

D ri yside to draw up а will 
did so, 
| Psalms 
then recited stan 
with 
home, Green 
| be a pastor as we 


IL 
simple faith followed hi 
his days. 
Was only nine, but his references to her | 
in after years show the deep impact of 
her Christian spirit upon her son. 


clerk, postmaster and law Btudent, Lin- 
coln read much. 
the goods counter became centers of end- 
less debates about politics and religion. 


|The Bible was a favorite topic of dis- 
cussion. 


Practical to the speculative. 
Lincoln was original, radical and some-?! 


services at his tomb and meetings in 


{Lincoln Association's annual public | 
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m Sam в 
а young lawyer, he went with a 
n Captain-Green to a poor home 


з asked to read the Bible. He 
and quoted verses from the 
and the New Testament. He 
Z&s of hymns, closin 
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Homage to Lincoln Paid 


At ‘Home Town’ Exercises | 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Feb. 13 (/P)— | 
With military pageemks: “pained 
and political groups paid homage to 
Abraham Lincoln on his 127th birth 
anniversary yesterday by memorial 


his “home town.” 
Under cloudy winter skies, three | 
colorful processioris rnade their way 
to the massive granite monument. 
Many wreaths were laid before the 
arcophagus, the flora] tribute sent 
by President Roosevelt resting 
prominently among the others. 
High points of the day were 
Speeches by Ray Murphy, national 
commander of the American Legion, 
at the tomb, and Dr. Andrew C. 
McLaughlin of the University оѓ! 
Chicago, who spoke at the Abraham | 


memorial, 

Gov.. Henry Horner, introducing 
Mr. Murphy, called Lincoln "the 
noblest man that ever lived.” | 

It was а business holiday in 
Springfield, the first time stores! 
have closed for the annual celebra- | 
tion. - | 
| With flags flying, pilgrimages to | 
| the tomb were made along Monu- 
ment Avenue by the American 
Legion, Young Republicans of Illi- 
nois and members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and Women's 
Relief Corps. 4 ў 

Boy Scouts and National Guards- 
men lined the paths leading to the | 
towering monument. 

After ceremonies at the tomb, 
legionnaires and their guests started 
а motor caravan to New Salem | 
Park, the reconstructed village of 
Lincoln's early manhood. 


| 


| 


gathered to hear Earl Browder, j 


hen one considers the spirit of Lincoln | 


churches in the communities where he 


tu 


Ł spent his childhood and youth, his atti- | 
he fi 
better understoód. He once said that if | 
he could find г church that would make | 
this requirement for membership, “Thou | 


de toward orzanized religion can 


shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thy mind. heart and strength and thy 


neighbor as thyself," he would join that 


І and undesirable strife, - 
-has done good, too It has demon- | €? 
strated tha a people's government | 
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Written in Midst of Civil War 
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Great area of 60 acres along 
shore of Lake Springfield 
in lllinois to be planted 
and dedicated this spring 


through contributions 


from each of the 48 states 
under the sponsorship 


of the Garden Club of 


Illinois. 
23 6 

Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 

SPRINGFIELD, Jll., Feb. 13—An 
Abraham Lincoln Memorial Garden 
—60 acres of beautiful shore land 
stretching three-quarters of a mile 
along Lake Springfield here—to be 
constructed and landscaped by con- 
tributions from each of the 48 states, 
will be planted and dedicated this 
spring in celebration of the 127th 
Lincoln birthday anniversary, it was 


i announced here yesterday. 


This announcement came as three 
states— Washington, Florida and 


! Kentuckv—notified the special me- 
| moria] committee of the Garden 


Club of Illinois, sponsors, of their 


| acceptance of the invitation sent to 


al states to contribute to the 
shrine, These states will send plants, 
trees and shrubs. Inquiries have 
been received from 10 other states 
the committee revealed. 
Unique Shrine 
As stone monuments to Lincoln 
exist in great number, and as books 
have been written almost too 
numerous to count, residents of 


! Lincoin's home city in collaboration 


with the Illinois Garden Club and 


| national figures from the President 
| and Mrs. Roosevelt, Henry Ford, and 
| Mrs. Vachel Lindsay to David Lloyd 


| ent kind of a memorial. 


George of England, wished to see & 
unique shrine established here in 
Lincoln's home city. 

To the nation it will be a differ- 
One to 
which each state and its local or- 


| ganizations can ccntribute. It is de- 
| signed to be a memorial that will 


not be finished by this generation 
but will increase in beauty at the 
hands of the children and grand- 


! children of its present sponsors, the 


“л 


Garden Club of Illinois. 

In describing the shrine, the land- 
scape architect, Jens Jensen, of 
Chicago, said: 

"Where the spirit of Abraham 


| Lincoln touches every tree and 


flower, there a garden is to be built 
to his memory." 
15 Council Rings 

Scattered along the lake shore will 
be 15 council rings with stone 
benches around central fireplaces 
for club and tourist meetings. Trails, 
edged with flowers, will cut through i 
the park, and bronze plaques will 
mark each state's contribution. 

Lake Springfield, a body of water 
of some 4500 acres, was formed last 
year to provide a water supply for 


| the idea. 


i 
| 


the city, and it offers an admirable | 


Setting for a garden such as this. 

The Garden Club of Illinois is 
carrying on the work with funds 
raised at its annual Chicago Garden 
Show. It has invited garden clubs, 
patriotic organizations and individ- 
uals to join with it. Already a 
number of them have indicated 
their willingness to "adopt" & grove 
or a clump or a lane and supply 
the necessary nursery stock. 

Anyone who wishes to have the 
smallest part in planting the garden 
may do so, but there is to be no 
intensive drive for funds, according 
to its sponsors. Gardens, 
Orchards, take years to develop, and 
gardeners know the virtue of 
patience and calm. 


like | 


| states Lincoln knew as home—Ken- 


Тасо Memorial Garden Proposed! 


Promoters of Lincoln Garden Plan 


Mrs. T. J, Knudson, Who Launched the Project, and Jens Jenson, Landscape Archi- 
"Root Bridge” E the Park at Springfield, 1. 


tect, on a 


Slow Development 

They do not want to hurry this 
project. Trees that are not planted 
this year can be planted next. Тһе) 
plan is there; the development can 
come naturally. At present, Mrs. T. 
J. Knudson of this city, who origi- 
nated the garden memorial idea, is 
keeping scrupulous record of every 
contribution, however small, with 
the name of the donor so that it 
can eventually be inscribed on an 
honor roll. 

Mrs. Knudson, an active Garden 
Slub member, maintains headquar- 
ters for the project in her pleasant 
farm home, Glad Acres. She has the 
cordial co- operation of Mr. Jensen, 
who is giving his services at & nomi- 


nal charge because of his interest in 


His plans have just been released. 
They call for plantings of the many 
lovely trees and shrubs and wild 
flowers which grow in the three 


tucky, Indiana, and Illinois. Plant- 
ings wil be in natural lanes, per- 
mitting glimpses of the lake from 
many points. 
Planned on Large Scale 
Mr. Jensen's description gives a 
hint of what may be expected here. 
“The Lincoln Garden," he writes, 
"has been planned on a large scale, 
in keeping with our country of which 
the garden is part. Certain plants 
are used in large masses to empha- 
size their beauty and give a feeling 
of greatness. It will be a real in- 
spiration to see hundreds of our na- 
tive crabapples blooming in а sun- 
it ише backed by the deep shadows | 
e woodlands or {һе fleeting | 


3 


| 


| blossom of the pium ог shad Tu 
with the rushing snowflakes of a 
belated April storm. 

“The lower levels along the mar- } 
gin of Lake Springfield has nar 
dedicated to our sun-loving flowers. | 


Thousands of lilies, phlox, and other | 


friends of the open lowlands will 
greet you in festive array and speak 
of the beauty the pioneer beheld 
when first entering the Illinois land." 

The garden is not to be treated 
solemnly, but is expected to be the 
scene of many happy gatherings of 
gay young people and their elders. 
A dozen or more council rings have 


been planned to attract such gather- || 


ings. These rings consist of stone 
flre-pots surrounded by circular 
benches. 
The Council Rings 

“I love the council ring," Mr. Jen- 
sen wrote in his description. 
democratic in conception; here one 
is no more than the other. 
friendly fire on the hearth in the 
center is inviting. These council fires 
are in the depth of the woods, or at 


the edge of sun openings, or near | 


the lake shore where their flames ! 
send greetings across the water to | 


other people. The largest ring has |_| 


been named for Lincoln. It retreats | 
in & grove of white oak, the state- 
liest and sturdiest tree in Illinois." 


The location of the garden just 7 


outside of Springfield is particularly 
appropriate. Lincoln's nome is pre- 


served here, the only one he ever 
owned. Here also is the great Lin- 
coln Memorial in Oak Ridge Ceme- | 
tery in which are eight statues rep- 
resenting Lincoln at different stages 
of his career. The old courthouse, in 
which he gave one of his famous 
eches, still Stands en 


da 


| been restored. Many travelers visit 
$| Springfield to see all these things. In 


fto see also something of the fresh 


3 {Many will no doubt feel nearer to 
| this American leader here than they 


“It is ME 
The [2 


square,’ as well as other 
he knew. | 
New Salem, Lincoln's pioneer vil- | 


lage home near Springfield, has 


the years to come, they will be able 


f woodland Lincoln knew in his youth. 


could beside any memorial of stone. | 


m 
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pace: 6 — 1534 ay olah? tyg | WAR—Lincoin originally in- 
_ PAGE: ( 240—4 poene 7 tended. first inaugural 
4 B / А ! TOR 1 sion in his own hand- 
3 | unc ol n ; Г eta fen ed writing is now available with the 
8 E Ls Үз, Із famous passage: “I am loth to 
i rte В e» D h » Ti L | He We are not enemies, but 
3 x riends—we must ies.” 
) ' Death 60 Times Pr metes 
а Е PATRONAGE — Hundreds of 
m ‘Washington, July 26 (ОР) — |10 them and their descendants letters from job seekers which 
"Long secret personal papers of Lincoln's son withheld the docu- led Lincoln to remark to a 
M - . XE ments until now, I think." friend: "If our American society 
| Abraham Lincoln disc! osed today # There had been some hope that f 8nd the United States goevrn- 
that throughout the Civil war the һе papers would shed light on | ment are demoralized and over- 
subsequently assassinated Presi-|some of the more controversial | thrown, it will come from the 
à dent was plagued with at least 80 laspects of Lincoln'slife. But they voracious desire for office, this || 
| death threats. [didn't. There was no reference | wriggle to live without toil. . . 4 
The collection of 18,350 papers, Чо Ann Rutledge whom, legend 
7 opened at the Library of Congress | а it, Lincoln would have mar. | ,FAMILY—The collection in- 
"to the public for the first time, | ried if she hadn't died i cludes letters about his most em- 
| also contained evidence that Lin- Рр 4; barrassing wartime family diffi- 
7 coln had to take time out from | . LIKEWISE, the collection Jj culty involving his wife's half- 
| the affairs of state and direction | failed to include any new clew аз | sister, who was the wife of a 
B of the war-effort to: to the cause of past speculation Ё dead Confederate general. Lin- 
? 1. Consider complaints about j OP Lincoln's legitimacy or that of | coln let her live at the White! 
| “gloriously drunk" Gen. Ulysses j his mother; about the Booth | House and got her a pass to re- 
4 S. Grant, who finally obtained the | assassination plot, or the suspicion | turn to Kentucky to claim her 
4 | Confederacy's surrender and was} іп some historical quarters that Ш property, "except as to slaves, of 
elected President in 1868. there was near-treasonable action f which I say nothing.” At ‘the | 
22 2. Cope with “petticoat poli-j Within his cabinet. Kentucky border the woman re- 
tics" engaged in by the views of Librarian of Congress Luther 8 fused to take the oath of alleg- 
his generals. { Н. Evans announced that the col- Ё iance because of loyalty to her 
3. Mediate bitter rows between || ection was “important” because ff dead rebel husband. 
the Army and Navy. й ich med many idle rumors j TROUBLE With Generals — 
4. Minimize the “factional LB por med ated about г з Grant protested confirmation of 
carping” among his cabinet mem- 13 n—that Lincoln loved Ann Rut- 1 Napoleon Bonaparte Buford for 
befs aE Heal with- constant edge, that there was trouble : 


within the Lincoln family, that 


poe general with these words: 1 
Lincoln’s mother was an illegiti- 


5 “Не would scarcely make a re- 


аге. j > T ч spectable hospital nurse, if put? 
mate child, that a lot of Lincoln's | into petticoats, and he is unfit for й 


N, w i papers were ghost-written." D Or RI s 
еа) сЕ "иро ا‎ The less-than-one-day study of us y озиде PU 
John Wilkes Booth, considered | the documents by scholars un- от. Чр. De арролітпеп ys 
the large number of heath threats | Covered facts which the Library 6 не о. nan d br Dp, 
he received as “nonsense.” Не | Of Congress said are "not neces- 4 і ы А ED m one 
had a special pigeon-hole in his | sarily spectacular, nor are they, К ema. unu to report 
desk where. Не “Кері them. expected to require considerable ЕЕ rant was “gloriously | 
Й Nntil last midnight, the Lincoln | revision of written history.” But ¢ drunk.” ‘The collection contains 
collection had been locked up in| they do amplify, clarify and ex- |) numerous documents олно hise 
the Library of Congress according | Plain previous events which had | ойгон 


o gift terms set by the Presi. | Pee” imperfectly known. GENERALS’ WIVES — Gen. 
dent’s son, the late Robert Todd “NEW MATERIAL on Fort John C. Fremont's wife carried to 
Lincoln. The son gave the papers | Sumter, one expert reports,” the © Lincoln his refusal to retract or 
ito the people of the United States | library said, "shows Lincoln’s pa- | modify his order confiscating the 
f provided they were not opened | tient attempts to avoid „conflict; Ё property of rebel Missourians. 
" until 21 years after his death. and his repeated emendations Ts finally relieved Fremont 


scrambling for political patron- 


іш. 


| The documents were opened his first inaugural address show | of his command despite. “petticoat % 
| last midnight for scholars who | his willingness to make conces- |) politics.” 
spent the rest of the night search-| sions rather than incur the hor- CABINET — Documents reveal ў 
ing for something new and sensa- | rors of a civil war.” м, that Lincoln thought his Secre- 
‘tional about the Civil War Presi- The threats to Lincoln's life in- f tary of War, Edward M. Stanton, 
dent. This afternoon the papers || cluded anonymous, fanatical “a stubborn person"; the embar- 
were “formally opened" with cer- | Screwls, warnings of poison plots, | | rassment caused by Secretary of | 
emonies in the library. and countless rumors. The 1і- Ё. Treasurer Salmon P. Chase's de- | 
; brary cataloguer of the collection 2^ cision to run against Lincoln in 
PRELIMINARY search of the | cited a remark by Lincoln, con- 25 1864; Lincoln's dissatisfaction with 
| voluminous documentf—which on || tained m an early biography, to 29 first dk M of War, Simon 
ES ; show the martyred President’s 26 Cameron, and the willingness of 
[e E ae reaction. Lincoln said: "What Secretary of State William Ha 
=) scandals does anybody want to assassinate _ | Seward to assume many duties 
! “No тесик are brought out jme KE i enyen МЫ to de of the President. 
` of the'closet," the first report of |50, he can do it any day ог Nient] MILITARY EN 
| the scholars said. But the Library if he is ready to give his life for is ее incl а. ЖД “+ 
ae | : mine. It is nonsense. ee 1 
77 of Congress reported: &iline for the campaign of the 
Ў "The first reports of the experts ONE OF THE threats made $ Army of the Potomac which Gen. | 
i George B. McClellan opposed and 
| Lincoln abandoned. Lincoln later || 
was bitterly criticized for giving P 
McClellan his way in this in- 
stance. He subsequently relieved 
McClellan. 


ARMY-NAVY rivalry — One 
{document involving rivalry be- 
tween the services is indorsed in | 
Lincoln's handwriting with a 
GETTYSBURG address — The 
F collection contains documents dis 
closing more of the circumstances ( 
of its delivery, particularly the | 
fact that Lincoln, whose immoral 
words. are now  reverred, was | 
asked to make only 'a few ap- 
propriate remarks," while Edward © 
Everett was supposed to deliver | 
the two-hour > “oration.” 


Bea are unanimously enthusi- Ё public today was signed by “Jo- 
| astic. This, ehey report, is the 8 seph” and dated Jan. 4, 1864—15 
| richest single collection of Lin- | months before Lincoln's assassina- 
coln material. It is rich in the tion. It said: _ 
f details, of the military, political “The same who warned you of 
| and persona! laspects of Lincoln’s | а conspiracy, Nov. 18th, 1862, is 
administration." now compelled to inform you, 
ОР At first glance, little was i that, ‘your days are numbered,’ 
found which might have prompted | you have been weighed in the bal- 
| Lincoln's son to suppress these | ance & found wanting. You shall 
| papers for so many years — 82 | be a dead man in six months from 
years after the President's death. | date Dec. 31st, 1863. 
“Thus saith the good spirit.” 
| BUT ONE OF the dozens of | Other high lights pudet in 
scholars who poured over the |the preliminary search of the new 


papers in the first few hours, Roy | collection included: 


Basler, Springfield, Ill, execu- DUEL-In 1842 Lincoln 

E У : pre- 
tive secretary or de, Abraham | pared to fight а duel with broad 
3 ? i swords near Alton, ПІ, with 


thought the son’s action might € 22 ^ 

"have been motivated by the fact Bel a out ENSE. 
that the papers disclosed how full SAP RADO im by 

а colin and his wife to be—Mary 


lof factions, feuds and "backbit- 3 A 
MO Р : Todd. The misunderstanding was 
ing” the then new Republican smoothed over before a blow was 


party was. nd th 
‘In letters to Lincoln public E. S tne mem became 


figures really cussed. each other | 
Nout,” Basler said. ‘nm deference | 


